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THE DAUNT DIANA 


The Project Gutenberg EBook of 
Tales Of Men And Ghosts, by Edith Wharton 


“WHAT’S become of the Daunt Diana? You mean to say you never heard the 
sequel?” 


Ringham Finney threw himself back into his chair with the smile of the 
collector who has a good thing to show. He knew he had a good listener, 
at any rate. | don’t think much of Ringham’s snuff-boxes, but his 
anecdotes are usually worth while. He’s a psychologist astray among 
_bibelots_, and the best bits he brings back from his raids on 

Christie’s and the Hotel Drouot are the fragments of human nature he 
picks up on those historic battle-fields. If his _flair_ in enamel had 

been half as good we should have heard of the Finney collection by this 
time. 


He really has--queer fatuous investigator!--an unusually sensitive touch 

for the human texture, and the specimens he gathers into his museum 

of heterogeneous memories have almost always some mark of the rare and 
chosen. | felt, therefore, that | was really to be congratulated on 

the fact that | didn’t know what had become of the Daunt Diana, and on 
having before me a long evening in which to learn. | had just led 

my friend back, after an excellent dinner at Foyot’s, to the shabby 

pleasant sitting-room of my _rive-gauche_ hotel; and | knew that, once 

| had settled him in a good arm-chair, and put a box of cigars at his 

elbow, | could trust him not to budge till | had the story. 


YOU remember old Neave, of course? Little Humphrey Neave, | mean. We 
used to see him pottering about Rome years ago. He lived in two tiny 
rooms over a wine shop, on polenta and lentils, and prowled among the 
refuse of the Ripetta whenever he had a few _soldi_ to spend. But you’ve 
been out of the collector’s world for so long that you may not know what 
happened to him afterward... 


He was always a queer chap, Neave; years older than you and me, of 


course--and even when | first knew him, in my raw Roman days, he gave 
me an extraordinary sense of age and experience. | don’t think I’ve ever 
known any one who was at once so intelligent and so simple. It’s the 
precise combination that results in romance; and poor little Neave was 
romantic. 


He told me once how he’d come to Rome. He was _ originaire_ of Mystic, 
Connecticut--and he wanted to get as far away from it as possible. Rome 
seemed as far as anything on the same planet could be; and after he’d 
worried his way through Harvard--with shifts and shavings that you and 

| can’t imagine--he contrived to get sent to Switzerland as tutor to a 

chap who’d failed in his examinations. With only the Alps between, he 
wasn’t likely to turn back; and he got another fellow to take his pupil 
home, and struck out on foot for the seven hills. 


I’m telling you these early details merely to give you a notion of the 
man’s idealism. There was a cool persistency and a headlong courage in 
his dash for Rome that one wouldn't have guessed in the little pottering 
chap we used to know. Once on the spot, he got more tutoring, managed to 
make himself a name for coaxing balky youths to take their fences, and 
was finally able to take up the more congenial task of expounding “the 
antiquities” to cultured travellers. | call it more congenial--but how 

it must have seared his soul! Fancy unveiling the sacred scars of Time 
to ladies who murmur: “Was this _actually_ the spot--?” while they 
absently feel for their hatpins! He used to say that nothing kept him 

at it but the exquisite thought of accumulating the _lire_ for his 

collection. For the Neave collection, my dear fellow, began early, began 
almost with his Roman life, began in a series of little nameless odds 

and ends, broken trinkets, torn embroideries, the amputated extremities 
of maimed marbles: things that even the rag-picker had pitched away when 
he sifted his haul. But they weren’t nameless or meaningless to Neave; 
his strength lay in his instinct for identifying, putting together, 

seeing significant relations. He was a regular Cuvier of bric-a-brac. 

And during those early years, when he had time to brood over trifles and 
note imperceptible differences, he gradually sharpened his instinct, and 
made it into the delicate and redoubtable instrument it is. Before he 

had a thousand francs’ worth of _anticaglie_ to his name he began to be 
known as an expert, and the big dealers were glad to consult him. But 
we're getting no nearer the Daunt Diana... 


Well, some fifteen years ago, in London, | ran across Neave at 
Christie’s. He was the same little man we’d known, effaced, bleached, 
indistinct, like a poor “impression”--as unnoticeable as one of his own 
early finds, yet, like them, with a _quality_, if one had an eye for 


it. He told me he still lived in Rome, and had contrived, by fierce 
self-denial, to get a few decent bits together--“piecemeal, little by 
little, with fasting and prayer; and | mean the fasting literally!” he 
said. 


He had run over to London for his annual “look-round”--I fancy one or 
another of the big collectors usually paid his journey--and when we met 
he was on his way to see the Daunt collection. You know old Daunt was a 
surly brute, and the things weren't easily seen; but he had heard Neave 
was in London, and had sent--yes, actually sent!--for him to come and 
give his opinion on a few bits, including the Diana. The little man bore 
himself discreetly, but you can imagine his pride. In his exultation he 
asked me to come with him--“Oh, I’ve the _ grandes et petites entrees_, 
my dear fellow: I’ve made my conditions--” and so it happened that | saw 
the first meeting between Humphrey Neave and his fate. 


For that collection was_ his fate: or, one may say, it was embodied in 

the Diana who was queen and goddess of the realm. Yes--I shall always be 
glad | was with Neave when he had his first look at the Diana. | see him 
now, blinking at her through his white lashes, and stroking his seedy 

wisp of a moustache to hide a twitch of the muscles. It was all very 

quiet, but it was the _coup de foudre_. | could see that by the way 

his hands trembled when he turned away and began to examine the other 
things. You remember Neave’s hands--thin, sallow, dry, with long 
inquisitive fingers thrown out like antennae? Whatever they hold--bronze 
or lace, hard enamel or brittle glass--they have an air of conforming 
themselves to the texture of the thing, and sucking out of it, by every 
finger-tip, the mysterious essence it has secreted. Well, that day, 

as he moved about among Daunt’s treasures, the Diana followed him 
everywhere. He didn’t look back at her--he gave himself to the business 
he was there for--but whatever he touched, he felt her. And on the 
threshold he turned and gave her his first free look--the kind of look 

that says: _“You’re mine.” _ 


It amused me at the time--the idea of little Neave making eyes at any of 
Daunt’s belongings. He might as well have coquetted with the Kohinoor. 
And the same idea seemed to strike him; for as we turned away from the 
big house in Belgravia he glanced up at it and said, with a bitterness 

I'd never heard in him: “Good Lord! To think of that lumpy fool having 
those things to handle! Did you notice his stupid stumps of fingers? | 
suppose he blunted them gouging nuggets out of the gold fields. And in 
exchange for the nuggets he gets all that in a year--only has to hold 

out his callous palm to have that great ripe sphere of beauty drop into 

it! That’s my idea of heaven--to have a great collection drop into 


one’s hand, as success, or love, or any of the big shining things, 

drop suddenly on some men. And I've had to worry along for nearly fifty 
years, saving and paring, and haggling and intriguing, to get here a 

bit and there a bit--and not one perfection in the lot! It's enough to 
poison a man’s life.” 


The outbreak was so unlike Neave that | remember every word of it: 
remember, too, saying in answer: “But, look here, Neave, you wouldn't 
take Daunt’s hands for yours, | imagine?” 


He stared a moment and smiled. “Have all that, and grope my way through 
it like a blind cave fish? What a question! But the sense that it’s 

always the blind fish that live in that kind of aquarium is what makes 
anarchists, sir!” He looked back from the corner of the square, where we 
had paused while he delivered himself of this remarkable metaphor. “God, 
I'd like to throw a bomb at that place, and be in at the looting!” 


And with that, on the way home, he unpacked his grievance--pulled the 
bandage off the wound, and showed me the ugly mark it had made on his 
little white soul. 


It wasn’t the struggling, stinting, self-denying that galled him--it was 

the inadequacy of the result. It was, in short, the old tragedy of the 
discrepancy between a man’s wants and his power to gratify them. Neave’s 
taste was too exquisite for his means--was like some strange, delicate, 
capricious animal, that he cherished and pampered and couldn't satisfy. 


“Don’t you know those little glittering lizards that die if they’re not 

fed on some wonderful tropical fly? Well, my taste’s like that, with 

one important difference--if it doesn’t get its fly, it simply turns and 
feeds on me. Oh, it doesn’t die, my taste--worse luck! It gets larger 
and stronger and more fastidious, and takes a bigger bite of me--that’s 
all.” 


That was all. Year by year, day by day, he had made himself into this 
delicate register of perceptions and sensations--as far above the 

ordinary human faculty of appreciation as some scientific registering 
instrument is beyond the rough human senses--only to find that the 
beauty which alone could satisfy him was unattainable--that he was never 
to know the last deep identification which only possession can give. He 
had trained himself in short, to feel, in the rare great thing--such 

an utterance of beauty as the Daunt Diana, say--a hundred elements of 
perfection, a hundred _reasons why_, imperceptible, inexplicable even, 

to the average “artistic” sense; he had reached this point by a long 


austere process of discrimination and rejection, the renewed great 
refusals of the intelligence which perpetually asks more, which will 
make no pact with its self of yesterday, and is never to be beguiled 
from its purpose by the wiles of the next-best-thing. Oh, it’s a 
poignant case, but not a common one; for the next-best-thing usually 
wins... 


You see, the worst of Neave’s state was the fact of his not being a mere 
collector, even the collector raised to his highest pitch of efficiency. 

The whole thing was blent in him with poetry--his imagination had 
romanticized the acquisitive instinct, as the religious feeling of the 

Middle Ages turned passion into love. And yet his could never be the 
abstract enjoyment of the philosopher who says: “This or that object is 
really mine because I’m capable of appreciating it.” Neave _wanted_ what 
he appreciated--wanted it with his touch and his sight as well as with 

his imagination. 


It was hardly a year afterward that, coming back from a long tour in 
India, | picked up a London paper and read the amazing headline: “Mr. 
Humphrey Neave buys the Daunt collection”... | rubbed my eyes and read 
again. Yes, it could only be our old friend Humphrey. “An American 
living in Rome ... one of our most discerning collectors”; there was no 
mistaking the description. | clapped on my hat and bolted out to see the 
first dealer | could find; and there | had the incredible details. Neave 
had come into a fortune--two or three million dollars, amassed by an 
uncle who had a corset-factory, and who had attained wealth as the 
creator of the Mystic Super-straight. (Corset-factory sounds odd, by 

the way, doesn’t it? One had fancied that the corset was a personal, a 
highly specialized garment, more or less shaped on the form it was to 
modify; but, after all, the Tanagras were all made from two or 

three moulds--and so, | suppose, are the ladies who wear the Mystic 
Super-straight. ) 


The uncle had a son, and Neave had never dreamed of seeing a penny of 
the money; but the son died suddenly, and the father followed, leaving 

a codicil that gave everything to our friend. Humphrey had to go out to 
“realize” on the corset-factory; and his description of _that_ ... Well, 

he came back with his money in his pocket, and the day he landed old 
Daunt went to smash. It all fitted in like a Chinese puzzle. | believe 

Neave drove straight from Euston to Daunt House: at any rate, within two 
months the collection was his, and at a price that made the trade sit 

up. Trust old Daunt for that! 


| was in Rome the following spring, and you'd better believe | looked 


him up. A big porter glared at me from the door of the Palazzo Neave: 

| had almost to produce my passport to get in. But that wasn’t Neave’s 
fault--the poor fellow was so beset by people clamouring to see his 
collection that he had to barricade himself, literally. When | had 

mounted the state _Scalone_, and come on him, at the end of half a dozen 
echoing saloons, in the farthest, smallest _reduit_ of the vast suite, | 
received the same welcome that he used to give us in his little den over 
the wine shop. 


“Well--so you've got her?” | said. For I’d caught sight of the Diana 

in passing, against the bluish blur of an old _verdure_--just the 
background for her poised loveliness. Only | rather wondered why she 
wasn't in the room where he sat. 


He smiled. “Yes, I’ve got her,” he returned, more calmly than | had 
expected. 


“And all the rest of the loot?” 
“Yes. | had to buy the lump.” 


“Had to? But you wanted to, didn’t you? You used to say it was your 
idea of heaven--to stretch out your hand and have a great ripe sphere of 
beauty drop into it. I’m quoting your own words, by the way.” 


Neave blinked and stroked his seedy moustache. “Oh, yes. | remember the 
phrase. It’s true--it_is_ the last luxury.” He paused, as if seeking a 

pretext for his lack of warmth. “The thing that bothered me was having 

to move. | couldn’t cram all the stuff into my old quarters.” 


“Well, | should say not! This is rather a better setting.” 


He got up. “Come and take a look round. | want to show you two or three 
things--new attributions I’ve made. I’m doing the catalogue over.” 


The interest of showing me the things seemed to dispel the vague apathy 
| had felt in him. He grew keen again in detailing his redistribution of 
values, and above all in convicting old Daunt and his advisers of their 
repeated aberrations of judgment. “The miracle is that he should have 
got such things, knowing as little as he did what he was getting. And 

the egregious asses who bought for him were no better, were worse in 
fact, since they had all sorts of humbugging wrong reasons for admiring 
what old Daunt simply coveted because it belonged to some other rich 


man. 


Never had Neave had so wondrous a field for the exercise of his 
perfected faculty; and | saw then how in the real, the great collector’s 
appreciations the keenest scientific perception is suffused with 
imaginative sensibility, and how it’s to the latter undefinable quality 
that in the last resort he trusts himself. 


Nevertheless, | still felt the shadow of that hovering apathy, and he 

knew | felt it, and was always breaking off to give me reasons for it. 

For one thing, he wasn’t used to his new quarters--hated their bigness 
and formality; then the requests to show his things drove him mad. “The 
women--oh, the women!” he wailed, and interrupted himself to describe 

a heavy-footed German Princess who had marched past his treasures as 
if she were inspecting a cavalry regiment, applying an unmodulated 
_Mugneeficent_ to everything from the engraved gems to the Hercules 
torso. 


“Not that she was half as bad as the other kind,” he added, as if with 
a last effort at optimism. “The kind who discriminate and say: ‘I’m not 
sure if it’s Botticelli or Cellini | mean, but _one of that school_, at 

any rate.’ And the worst of all are the ones who know--up to a certain 
point: have the schools, and the dates and the jargon pat, and yet 
wouldn't know a Phidias if it stood where they hadn’t expected it.” 


He had all my sympathy, poor Neave; yet these were trials inseparable 
from the collector’s lot, and not always without their secret 
compensations. Certainly they did not wholly explain my friend’s 

attitude; and for a moment | wondered if it were due to some strange 
disillusionment as to the quality of his treasures. But no! the Daunt 
collection was almost above criticism; and as we passed from one object 
to another | saw there was no mistaking the genuineness of Neave’s pride 
in his possessions. The ripe sphere of beauty was his, and he had found 
no flaw in it as yet... 


A year later came the amazing announcement--the Daunt collection was for 
sale. At first we all supposed it was a case of weeding out (though how 

old Daunt would have raged at the thought of anybody’s weeding _ his _ 
collection!) But no--the catalogue corrected that idea. Every stick and 

stone was to go under the hammer. The news ran like wildfire from Rome 
to Berlin, from Paris to London and New York. Was Neave ruined, then? 
Wrong again--the dealers nosed that out in no time. He was simply 

selling because he chose to sell; and in due time the things came up at 
Christie’s. 


But you may be sure the trade had found an answer to the riddle; and 

the answer was that, on close inspection, Neave had found the collection 
less impeccable than he had supposed. It was a preposterous answer--but 
then there was no other. Neave, by this time, was pretty generally 
recognized as having the subtlest _flair_ of any collector in Europe, 

and if he didn’t choose to keep the Daunt collection it could be only 
because he had reason to think he could do better. 


In a flash this report had gone the rounds and the buyers were on their 
guard. | had run over to London to see the thing through, and it was the 
queerest sale | ever was at. Some of the things held their own, but a 
lot--and a few of the best among them--went for half their value. You 
see, they’d been locked up in old Daunt’s house for nearly twenty years, 
and hardly shown to any one, so that the whole younger generation of 
dealers and collectors knew of them only by hearsay. Then you know 
the effect of suggestion in such cases. The undefinable sense we were 
speaking of is a ticklish instrument, easily thrown out of gear by 

a sudden fall of temperature; and the sharpest experts grow shy and 
self-distrustful when the cold current of depreciation touches them. The 
sale was a slaughter--and when | saw the Daunt Diana fall at the wink of 
a little third-rate _brocanteur_ from Vienna | turned sick at the folly 

of my kind. 


For my part, | had never believed that Neave had sold the collection 
because he’d “found it out”; and within a year my incredulity was 

justified. As soon as the things were put in circulation they were known 

for the marvels they are. There was hardly a poor bit in the lot; and 

my wonder grew at Neave’s madness. All over Europe, dealers began to be 
fighting for the spoils; and all kinds of stuff were palmed off on the 
unsuspecting as fragments of the Daunt collection! 


Meanwhile, what was Neave doing? For a long time | didn’t hear, and 
chance kept me from returning to Rome. But one day, in Paris, | ran 
across a dealer who had captured for a song one of the best Florentine 
bronzes in the Daunt collection--a marvellous _plaquette_ of 
Donatello’s. | asked him what had become of it, and he said with a grin: 
“| sold it the other day,” naming a price that staggered me. 


“Ye gods! Who paid you that for it?” 
His grin broadened, and he answered: “Neave.” 


'_ Neave?_ Humphrey Neave?” 


“Didn't you know he was buying back his things?” 
“Nonsense!” 
“He is, though. Not in his own name--but he’s doing it.” 


And he _was_, do you know--and at prices that would have made a sane man 
shudder! A few weeks later | ran across his tracks in London, where he 

was trying to get hold of a Penicaud enamel--another of his scattered 
treasures. Then | hunted him down at his hotel, and had it out with him. 


“Look here, Neave, what are you up to?” 


He wouldn't tell me at first: stared and laughed and denied. But | 
took him off to dine, and after dinner, while we smoked, | happened 
to mention casually that | had a pull over the man who had the 
Penicaud--and at that he broke down and confessed. 


“Yes, I’m buying them back, Finney--it’s true.” He laughed nervously, 
twitching his moustache. And then he let me have the story. 


“You know how I’d hungered and thirsted for the _real thing_--you quoted 
my own phrase to me once, about the ‘ripe sphere of beauty.’ So when | 
got my money, and Daunt lost his, almost at the same moment, | saw the 
hand of Providence in it. | knew that, even if I’d been younger, and had 
more time, | could never hope, nowadays, to form such a collection as 
_that_. There was the ripe sphere, within reach; and | took it. But when 

| got it, and began to live with it, | found out my mistake. It was a 
_mariage de convenance_--there’d been no wooing, no winning. Each of 
my little old bits--the rubbish | chucked out to make room for Daunt’s 
glories--had its own personal history, the drama of my relation to it, 

of the discovery, the struggle, the capture, the first divine moment 

of possession. There was a romantic secret between us. And then | 

had absorbed its beauties one by one, they had become a part of 

my imagination, they held me by a hundred threads of far-reaching 
association. And suddenly | had expected to create this kind of 

intense personal tie between myself and a roomful of new cold alien 
presences--things staring at me vacantly from the depths of unknown 
pasts! Can you fancy a more preposterous hope? Why, my other things, my 
_own_ things, had wooed me as passionately as | wooed them: there was a 
certain little bronze, a little Venus Callipyge, who had drawn me, 

drawn me, drawn me, imploring me to rescue her from her unspeakable 
surroundings in a vulgar bric-a-brac shop at Biarritz, where she shrank 
out of sight among sham Sevres and Dutch silver, as one has seen 


certain women--rare, shy, exquisite--made almost invisible by the vulgar 
splendours surrounding them. Well! that little Venus, who was just 

a specious seventeenth century attempt at the ‘antique,’ but who had 
penetrated me with her pleading grace, touched me by the easily 
guessed story of her obscure, anonymous origin, was more to me 
imaginatively--yes! more than the cold bought beauty of the Daunt 
Diana...” 


“The Daunt Diana!” | broke in. “Hold up, Neave--_the Daunt Diana?_” 


He smiled contemptuously. “A professional beauty, my dear 
fellow--expected every head to be turned when she came into a room.” 


“Oh, Neave,” | groaned. 


“Yes, | know. You’re thinking of what we felt that day we first saw her 
in London. Many a poor devil has sold his soul as the result of such 
a first sight! Well, | sold her_ instead. Do you want the truth about 
her? Elle etait bete a pleurer._” 


He laughed, and stood up with a little shrug of disenchantment. 


“And so you’re impenitent?” | paused. “And yet you’re buying some of the 
things back?” 


Neave laughed again, ironically. “I knew you’d find me out and call 

me to account. Well, yes: I’m buying back.” He stood before me half 
sheepish, half defiant. “I’m buying back because there’s nothing else 
as good in the market. And because I’ve a queer feeling that, this time, 
they'll be _mine_. But I’m ruining myself at the game!” he confessed. 


It was true: Neave was ruining himself. And he’s gone on ruining himself 
ever since, till now the job’s nearly done. Bit by bit, year by year, 

he has gathered in his scattered treasures, at higher prices than the 
dealers ever dreamed of getting. There are fabulous details in the story 
of his quest. Now and then | ran across him, and was able to help him 
recover a fragment; and it was wonderful to see his delight in the 
moment of reunion. Finally, about two years ago, we met in Paris, and he 
told me he had got back all the important pieces except the Diana. 


“The Diana? But you told me you didn’t care for her.” 


“Didn’t care?” He leaned across the restaurant table that divided us. 
“Well, no, in a sense | didn’t. | wanted her to want me, you see; and 


she didn’t then! Whereas now she’s crying to me to come to her. You know 
where she is?” he broke off. 


Yes, | knew: in the centre of Mrs. Willy P. Goldmark’s yellow and gold 
drawing-room, under a thousand-candle-power chandelier, with reflectors 
aimed at her from every point of the compass. | had seen her wincing and 
shivering there in her outraged nudity at one of the Goldmark “crushes.” 


“But you can’t get her, Neave,” | objected. 
“No, | can’t get her,” he said. 


Well, last month | was in Rome, for the first time in six or seven 

years, and of course | looked about for Neave. The Palazzo Neave was let 
to some rich Russians, and the splendid new porter didn’t know where the 
proprietor lived. But | got on his trail easily enough, and it led me to 

a strange old place in the Trastevere, an ancient crevassed black palace 
turned tenement house, and fluttering with pauper clothes-lines. | found 
Neave under the leads, in two or three cold rooms that smelt of the 
_cuisine_ of all his neighbours: a poor shrunken little figure, seedier 

and shabbier than ever, yet more alive than when we had made the tour of 
his collection in the Palazzo Neave. 


The collection was around him again, not displayed in tall cabinets and 

on marble tables, but huddled on shelves, perched on chairs, crammed in 
corners, putting the gleam of bronze, the opalescence of old glass, the 
pale lustre of marble, into all the angles of his low dim rooms. There 

they were, the proud presences that had stared at him down the vistas of 
Daunt House, and shone in cold transplanted beauty under his own painted 
cornices: there they were, gathered in humble promiscuity about his bent 
shabby figure, like superb wild creatures tamed to become the familiars 

of some harmless old wizard. 


As we went from bit to bit, as he lifted one piece after another, and 

held it to the light of his low windows, | saw in his hands the same 
tremor of sensation that | had noticed when he first examined the same 
objects at Daunt House. All his life was in his finger-tips, and it 

seemed to communicate life to the exquisite things he touched. But 
you'll think me infected by his mysticism if | tell you they gained new 
beauty while he held them... 


We went the rounds slowly and reverently; and then, when | supposed our 
inspection was over, and was turning to take my leave, he opened a door 
| had not noticed, and showed me into a slit of a room beyond. It was 


a mere monastic cell, scarcely large enough for his narrow iron bed and 
the chest which probably held his few clothes; but there, in a niche of 
the bare wall, facing the foot of the bed--there stood the Daunt Diana. 


| gasped at the sight and turned to him; and he looked back at me 
without speaking. 


“In the name of magic, Neave, how did you do it?” 


He smiled as if from the depths of some secret rapture. “Call it magic, 
if you like; but | ruined myself doing it,” he said. 


| stared at him in silence, breathless with the madness and the 

wonder of it; and suddenly, red to the ears, he flung out his boyish 
confession. “I lied to you that day in London--the day | said | didn’t 

care for her. | always cared--always worshipped--always wanted her. But 
she wasn’t mine then, and | knew it, and she knew it ... and now at last 

we understand each other.” He looked at me shyly, and then glanced about 
the bare cold cell. “The setting isn’t worthy of her, | know; she 

was meant for glories | can’t give her; but beautiful things, my dear 

Finney, like beautiful spirits, live in houses not made with hands...” 


His face shone with extraordinary sweetness as he spoke; and | saw he’d 
got hold of the secret we’re all after. No, the setting isn’t worthy of 

her, if you like. The rooms are as shabby and mean as those we used 

to see him in years ago over the wine shop. I’m not sure they’re not 
shabbier and meaner. But she rules there at last, she shines and hovers 
there above him, and there at night, | doubt not, steals down from her 
cloud to give him the Latmian kiss. 


THE DICE-BOX, A FAIRY TALE 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of 
Hieroglyphic Tales, by Horace Walpole 


Translated from the French Translation of the Countess DAUNOIS, for the 
Entertainment of Miss CAROLINE CAMPBELL._ [ Eldest daughter of lord 
William Campbell; she lived with her aunt the countess of Ailesbury._] 


There was a merchant of Damascus named Aboulcasem, who had an only 
daughter called Pissimissi, which signifies _the waters of Jordan_; 
because a fairy foretold at her birth that she would be one of Solomon's 


concubines. Azaziel, the angel of death, having transported Aboulcasem 
to the regions of bliss, he had no fortune to bequeath to his beloved 

child but the shell of a pistachia-nut drawn by an elephant and a 
ladybird. Pissimissi, who was but nine years old, and who had been been 
kept in great confinement, was impatient to see the world; and no sooner 
was the breath out of her father's body, than she got into the car, and 
whipping her elephant and ladybird, drove out of the yard as fast as 
possible, without knowing whither she was going. Her coursers never 
stopped till they came to the foot of a brazen tower, that had neither 
doors nor windows, in which lived an old enchantress, who had locked 
herself up there with seventeen thousand husbands. It had but one single 
vent for air, which was a small chimney grated over, through which it 
was scarce possible to put one's hand. Pissimissi, who was very 
impatient, ordered her coursers to fly with her up to the top of the 
chimney, which, as they were the most docile creatures in the world, 
they immediately did; but unluckily the fore paw of the elephant 

lighting on the top of the chimney, broke down the grate by its weight, 

but at the same time stopped up the passage so entirely, that all the 
enchantress's husbands were stifled for want of air. As it was a 

collection she had made with great care and cost, it is easy to imagine 
her vexation and rage. She raised a storm of thunder and lightning that 
lasted eight hundred and four years; and having conjured up an army of 
two thousand devils, she ordered them to flay the elephant alive, and 
dress it for her supper with anchovy sauce. Nothing could have saved the 
poor beast, if, struggling to get loose from the chimney, he had not 
happily broken wind, which it seems is a great preservative against 
devils. They all flew a thousand ways, and in their hurry carried away 
half the brazen tower, by which means the elephant, the car, the 
ladybird, and Pissimissi got loose; but in their fall tumbled through 

the roof of an apothecary's shop, and broke all his bottles of physic. 

The elephant, who was very dry with his fatigue, and who had not much 
taste, immediately sucked up all the medicines with his proboscis, which 
occasioned such a variety of effects in his bowels, that it was well 

he had such a strong constitution, or he must have died of it. His 
evacuations were so plentiful, that he not only drowned the tower of 
Babel, near which the apothecary's shop stood, but the current ran 
fourscore leagues till it came to the sea, and there poisoned so many 
whales and leviathans, that a pestilence ensued, and lasted three years, 
nine months and sixteen days. As the elephant was extremely weakened by 
what had happened, it was impossible for him to draw the car for 
eighteen months, which was a cruel delay to Pissimissi's impatience, 
who during all that time could not travel above a hundred miles a day, 

for as she carried the sick animal in her lap, the poor ladybird could 

not make longer stages with no assistance. Besides, Pissimissi bought 


every thing she saw wherever she came; and all was crouded into the car 
and stuffed into the seat. She had purchased ninety-two dolls, seventeen 
baby-houses, six cart-loads of sugar-plumbs, a thousand ells of 
gingerbread, eight dancing dogs, a bear and a monkey, four toy-shops 
with all their contents, and seven dozen of bibs and aprons of the 

newest fashion. They were jogging on with all this cargo over mount 
Caucasus, when an immense humming-bird, who had been struck with the 
beauty of the ladybird's wings, that | had forgot to say were of ruby 

spotted with black pearls, sousing down at once upon her prey, swallowed 
ladybird, Pissimissi, the elephant, and all their commodities. It 

happened that the humming-bird belonged to Solomon; he let it out of its 
cage every morning after breakfast, and it constantly came home by the 
time the council broke up. Nothing could equal the surprise of his 

majesty and the courtiers, when the dear little creature arrived with 

the elephant's proboscis hanging out of its divine little bill. 

However, after the first astonishment was over, his majesty, who to be 
sure was wisdom itself, and who understood natural philosophy that it 

was a Charm to hear him discourse of those matters, and who was actually 
making a collection of dried beasts and birds in twelve thousand volumes 
of the best fool's-cap paper, immediately perceived what had happened, 
and taking out of the side-pocket of his breeches a diamond 
toothpick-case of his own turning, with the toothpick made of the only 
unicorn's horn he ever saw, he stuck it into the elephant's snout, and 
began to draw it out: but all his philosophy was confounded, when jammed 
between the elephant's legs he perceived the head of a beautiful girl, 

and between her legs a baby-house, which with the wings extended thirty 
feet, out of the windows of which rained a torrent of sugar-plumbs, that 
had been placed there to make room. Then followed the bear, who had been 
pressed to the bales of gingerbread and was covered all over with it, 

and looked but uncouthly; and the monkey with a doll in every paw, and 
his pouches so crammed with sugar-plumbs that they hung on each side of 
him, and trailed on the ground behind like the duchess of ----'s 

beautiful breasts. Solomon, however, gave small attention to this 
procession, being caught with the charms of the lovely Pissimissi: he 
immediately began the song of songs extempore; and what he had seen--I 
mean, all that came out of the humming-bird's throat had made such a 
jumble in his ideas, that there was nothing so unlike to which he did 

not compare all Pissimissi's beauties. As he sung his canticles too 

to no tune, and god knows had but a bad voice, they were far from 
comforting Pissimissi: the elephant had torn her best bib and apron, and 
she cried and roared, and kept such a squalling, that though Solomon 
carried her in his arms, and showed her all the fine things in the 

temple, there was no pacifying her. The queen of Sheba, who was playing 
at backgammon with the high-priest, and who came every October to 


converse with Solomon, though she did not understand a word of Hebrew, 
hearing the noise, came running out of her dressing-room; and seeing the 
king with a squalling child in his arms, asked him peevishly, if it 

became his reputed wisdom to expose himself with his bastards to all the 
court? Solomon, instead of replying, kept singing, "We have a little 

sister, and she has no breasts;" which so provoked the Sheban princess, 
that happening to have one of the dice-boxes in her hand, she without 
any ceremony threw it at his head. The enchantress, whom | mentioned 
before, and who, though invisible, had followed Pissimissi, and drawn 

her into her train of misfortunes, turned the dice-box aside, and 

directed it to Pissimissi's nose, which being something flat, like 

madame de ----'s, it stuck there, and being of ivory, Solomon ever after 
compared his beloved's nose to the tower that leads to Damascus. The 
queen, though ashamed of her behaviour, was not in her heart sorry for 
the accident; but when she found that it only encreased the monarch's 
passion, her contempt redoubled; and calling him a thousand old fools to 
herself, she ordered her post-chaise and drove away in a fury, without 
leaving sixpence for the servants; and nobody knows what became of her 
or her kingdom, which has never been heard of since. 


RED DOG'S SHOW WINDOW 
The Project Gutenberg eBook, 
The Wolf's Long Howl, by Stanley Waterloo 


The snow lay deep beside the Black River of the Northwest Territory, and 
upon its surface, where the ice was yet thick, for it was February and 
weeks must pass before in the semi-arctic climate there would be signs 
of spring. In the forests, which at intervals approach the river, the 

snow was as deep as elsewhere, but there was not the desolation of the 
plains, for in the wood were many wild creatures, and man was there as 
well; not man of a very advanced type, it is true, but man rugged and 
dirty, and philosophic. In the shadow of the evergreens, upon a point 
extending far into the water, stood the tepees of a group of Indians, 
hardy hunters and dependents in a vague sort of way of the great fur 
company which took its name from Hudson's Bay. 


Squatted beside the fire of pine knots and smoking silently in one of 
the tepees was Red Dog, a man of no mean quality among the little tribe. 
He had faculties. He had also various idiosyncrasies. He was undeniably 
the best hunter and trapper and trainer of dogs to sledge, as well as 


the most expert upon snowshoes of all the Indians living upon the point, 
and he was, furthermore, one of the dirtiest of them and the biggest 
drunkard whenever opportunity afforded. Fortunately for him and for his 
squaw, Bigbeam, as she had been facetiously named by an agent of the 
company, the opportunities for getting drunk were rare, for the company 

is conservative in the distribution of that which makes bad hunters. 

Given an abundance of firewater and tobacco, Red Dog was the happiest 
Indian between the northern boundary of the United States and Lake Gary; 
deprived of them both he hunted vigorously, thinking all the while of 

the coming hour when, after a long journey and much travail, he should 

be in what was his idea of heaven again. To-day, though, the rifle 

bought from the company stood idle beside the ridge-pole, the sledge 
dogs snarled and fought upon the snow outside, and Bigbeam, squat and 
broad as became her name, looked askance at her lord as she prepared the 
moose meat, uncertain of his temper, for his face was cloudy. Red Dog 
was, in fact, perplexed, and was planning deeply. 


Good reason was there for Red Dog's thought. Events of the immediate 
future were of moment to him and all his fellows, among whom, though no 
chief was formally acknowledged, he was recognized as leader; for had he 
not at one time been with the company as a hired hunter? Had he not once 
gone with a fur-carrying party even to Hudson's Bay, and thence to the 

far south and even to Quebec? And did he not know the ways of the 
company, and could not he talk a French patois which enabled him to be 
understood at the stations? Now, as fitting representative of himself 

and of his clan, a great responsibility had come upon him, and he was 

lost in as anxious thought as could come to a biped of his quality. 


Like a more or less benevolent devil-fish, the Hudson Bay Company has 
ever reached out its tentacles for new territory where furs abound. Such 
a region once discovered, a great log house is built there, and furs are 
bought from the Indians who hunt within the adjacent region. This is, of 
course, a vast convenience for the Indians, who are thus enabled to 
exchange their winter catch of peltries for what they need, without a 
journey of sometimes hundreds of miles to the nearest trading post. 
Hence, under the wise treatment of Indians by the British, there has 

long been competition between separate Indian bands to secure the 
location of a new post within their own territory. Thus came the strait 

of Red Dog. A new post had been decided upon, but there was doubt at 
company headquarters as to whether it should be at Red Dog's point or a 
hundred miles to the westward, where, it was asserted by Little Peter, 
head man of a tribe there, the creeks were fairly clogged with otter, 

the woods were swarming with silver foxes and sable, and as for moose, 
they were thick as were once the buffalo to the south. Red Dog had told 


his own story as well, but the factor at the post toward Fort Defiance 
was still undecided. He had told Red Dog and his rival that he would 
decide the matter the coming spring when they came down the river with 
their furs for the spring trading. The best fur region was what he 

sought. He would decide the matter from the relative quality of the 
catch. 


So Red Dog had hunted and trapped vigorously, and would ordinarily have 
been satisfied with the outcome, for his band had found one of the best 
fur-bearing regions of the river valley, and the new post was deserved 
there upon its merits. This, however, the factor did not know. The issue 
depended upon the relatively good showing made by Red Dog and Little 
Peter. Despite his name, Little Peter was a full-blooded Indian and like 
Red Dog, he was shrewd. 


Red Dog smoked long, and the lines upon his forehead grew deeper as he 
thought and schemed. At times his glance, bent most of the time upon the 
fire before him, would be raised to seek the great bale of furs, the 

product of his winter's catch. The meal was eaten, the hours passed, and 
then, with a grunt, he ordered Bigbeam to open the package, which work 
she performed with great deftness, for who but she had cleaned the skins 
and bound them most compactly? They were spread upon the dirt floor, a 
rich and luxurious display. No Russian princess, no Tartar king, no 
monarch of the south, ever saw anything finer for consideration. There 
were the smooth, silken skins of the cross fox, of the blue fox, that 
strange, deeply silken-furred creature, the blend of which is a puzzle 

to the naturalists; of the silver fox, which ranges so far southward 

that the farmers and the farmers' sons of the northern tier of the 

United States follow him fiercely with dog and gun because of the value 
of his coating; of the otter, most graceful of all creatures of land or 

water, and in the far north with fur which is a poem; of the sable, 

which creeps farther south than many people know of; of the grim 
wolverine, black and yellow-white and thickly and densely furred, and of 
the great gray wolf of nearly the Arctic circle, a wolf so grizzly and 

so long and high and gaunt and strong of limb that he tears sometimes 
from the sledge ranges the best dog of all their pack and leaps easily 
away into the forest with him; a beast who transcends in real being even 
the old looming gray wolf of mediaeval story who once haunted northern 
Germany and the British Isles and the Scandinavian forests, and who made 
such impress upon men's minds that the legend of the werewolf had its 
birth. There were thick skins of the moose and there was much dried 
meat. All these, save the meat, contributed to make expansive the 
display which Bigbeam, utilizing all the floor space, laid before the 

eyes of Red Dog. 


The showing made Red Dog even more anxiously contemplative. He thought 
of the long, weary way to the present trading post, and of how it would 

be equally long and weary were a new post to be located in the hunting 
grounds of Little Peter. He knew how soft was the snow when it began to 
melt in early spring, how the snow shoes sank deeply and became a burden 
to lift, how the sledge runners no longer slid along the surface, and 

the floundering dogs tired after half a day's journey; he thought how 

full the river was of jagged ice cakes in the spring, and how perilous 

was the passage of a deeply-laden canoe. Surely the new post must not go 
to Little Peter. And Red Dog was most crafty. 


There must have been, however attenuated, a fiber of French blood 
throughout the being of Red Dog. It would have been odd, indeed, had the 
case been otherwise, for the half-breeds penetrated long ago through the 
far northwest, and the blood underneath does not always show itself 
through the copper skin. Anyhow, Red Dog gazed interestedly and fixedly 
upon the gloriously soft carpet before him, and there came to his brain 

a sense of the wonderfully contrasting coloring. He rose to his feet and 
arranged and rearranged the pelts to please his fancy. At last he 

secured a combination which made him pause. He returned to his seat and 
gazed long and earnestly upon the picture before him; then he turned his 
eyes downward and thought as long again. Bigbeam came to him and 
muttered words regarding some affair of the teepee. He did not answer 
her, but, as she passed silently toward the doorway, he raised his eyes 
and noted her broad expanse of back in the doorway to which the far 
distant blue sky gave a distinct and striking outline. He shouted to her 
gutturally and hoarsely to stand there as she was, and the woman stopped 
herself in the doorway; then Red Dog bent his head and thought again. He 
thought of a window he had seen in far Quebec, where soft and brilliant 
furs were shown upon a flat surface to the most advantage. Why could he 
not with such display most impress McGlenn, the Scotch factor, with the 
importance of his hunting ground, and where could better display be made 
than upon the broad back of his squat squaw Bigbeam? He would make her 
sew the furs together in a mighty cloak, and she should ride the river 

with him when the ice broke and the spring tides bore them down in their 
great canoe to the factor's place toward Fort Reliance. 


And the cloak was made. Talk of the wrappings of your princesses, of the 
shallow-ermine-girded trappings of your queens--they were but yearning 
things, but imitations, as compared with this great cloak of the 

bounteous Bigbeam. 


In the center of the field of this wondrous cloak lay white as snow the 


skin of an ermine of the far north, and about it were arranged sables so 
deep in color that the contrast was almost blackness, but for the play 
of light and shade upon the shining fur. About the sables came contrast 
again of the skins of silver fox, alternating with those of the otter, 

and about all this glorious center piece, set at right angles, were 
arranged the skins of the marten, the blue fox, the mink, the otter and 
the beaver. It was a magnificent combination, bizarre in its contrasts 
but wonderfully striking, and with a richness which can scarcely be 
described, for the knowing Red Dog selected only the thickest and 
glossiest and most valuable of his furs. He gazed upon the display with 
a grunt of satisfaction. 


Red Dog rose to his feet and called sharply to his squaw, who entered 

the tent again with a celerity remarkable in one of her construction. 

The Indian glanced meaningly at the dog whip which hung upon the center 
pole, and there was rapid conversation. For days afterward Bigbeam was 
busy sewing together the furs, as Red Dog had arranged them, and 
attaching thongs of buckskin so that the wonderful garment could be tied 
at her neck and waist. 


Spring came at last, and Red Dog and Bigbeam set off upon their journey 
to the factor's, as did other Indians from other localities for five 

hundred miles about. It was a dreadful journey, the hardships of which 
were undergone with characteristic Indian stoicism. There were 
break-downs of the sledges, there were blizzards in which the travelers 
almost perished, there was sickness among the dogs; and when finally the 
point was reached where the river was fairly open, and where the big 
canoe, cached_ from the preceding season, could be launched and the 
load bestowed within it, there followed miserable adventures and 
misadventures, until, limping and pinched of face, the Indian and his 
squaw drew their boat to land upon the shore beside the trading post. 


The trading posts of the Northwest Territory vary little in their manner 

of construction. They are built of logs as long as can be conveniently 
obtained, and consist of three divisions, the front a store with a rude 
counter, behind this the living-rooms of the factor and his assistants, 

and in the rear the great storeroom for the year's supplies. The front 

or trading room is usually well lighted by windows set in the side, for 

it is well to have good light when fine furs are to be passed upon. The 
trading room of McGlenn offered no exception to the rule, and his window 
seats were good resting places for the casual barterer. 


Indians were thronging about and in the post as Red Dog and Bigbeam 
lugged their bale of furs up the bank and into the big room. There was 


jabbering among the bucks, while the squaws stood silently about, and 
among the most violent of the jabberers was Little Peter, who had 
already talked with the factor and by magnificent lying had almost 
convinced him that his own territory was the best for a new post. 
Unfortunately, though, for Little Peter, his efforts and those of his 

band had been somewhat lax during the winter, and the catch they 
brought did not in all respects sustain his story. Red Dog and Bigbeam 
mingled with the other Indians, and Red Dog was soon engaged in a 
violent controversy with his rival, while Bigbeam stood silent among the 
squaws. But Bigbeam was very tired; she had wielded the paddle for many 
days, she had lost sleep and her eyelids were heavy; nature was too 
strong; she edged away from the line of squaws, settled down into one of 
the window seats, her broad back filling completely its lower half, and 
drifted away into such dreamland as comes to the burdened and 
uncomplaining Indian women of the Northwest. 


Down a pathway leading beside the storehouse came McGlenn, the factor, 
and his assistant, Johnson. They reached the window wherein Bigbeam was 
reposing and stopped in their tracks! They could not believe their eyes! 
Were they in Bond or Regent Street again! Never had they seen such 
magnificent display of costly furs before, never one so barbaric, unique 
and striking, and, withal, so honest in its richness! They did not 

hesitate a moment. They rushed around to the main entrance, tore their 
way profanely through the dense groups of Indians, and reached the 
window wherein they had seen displayed the marvel. Then they started 
back appalled! The interior appearance of that window afforded, perhaps, 
as vivid and complaining contrast to its exterior as had ever been 
presented since views had rivalry. The thongs about the neck of the 

swart Bigbeam had become undone, and her normal front filled all the 
window's broad interior. That front, to put it mildly, though 

picturesque, was not attractive. It afforded an area of greasy and dirty 
brown cuticle and of moose skin, if possible dirtier and greasier still. 

The two white men could not understand themselves. Was there witchcraft 
about; had they been drinking too much of the Scotch whisky in the 
stores? They forced their way outside and looked at the window again, 
and discovered that they were sane. There, pressed closely against the 
window by the weight of the sleeping Bigbeam, still extended in all its 
glory the wonderful robe of furs. Again they entered the post and 
unceremoniously pulled from her pleasant resting place the helpmate of 
Red Dog, the hunter. The cloak was seized upon and the two men hurried 
with it to the inner apartments, where it was studied carefully and with 
vigorous expressions of admiration. 


"He's got it!" exclaimed McGlenn. "He's got it, the foxy rascal! It's 


only a trick of Red Dog's; but the buck who knows furs as well as that 
and who lives in a region where such furs can be found, and who's been 
sharp enough to utilize his squaw for a scheme like this, deserves the 
new post anyhow. You'll have to go up there, Johnson, and take some of 
the voyageurs with you, as soon as the river is open to the head, and 
establish a new post there. There'll be profit in it." Then Red Dog was 
ordered to come in. 


How, recognizing the effect already produced upon the factor by 
Bigbeam's cloak, Red Dog waxed eloquent in description of the fur 
producing facilities of his region cannot here be described at length. 
From the picture he drew vehemently in bad French-Canadian language it 
would appear that the otter and the beaver fought together for mere 
breathing places in the streams, that the sable and the marten and the 
ermine were household pets, and that as for the foxes, blue and silver 
gray, they were so numerous that the spruce grouse had learned to build 
their nests in trees! Turning his regard from his own country, he 

referred to that of Little Peter. He described Little Peter as a 

desperate character with a black heart and with no skill at all in the 
capture of wild things. As to Little Peter's country, it was absurd to 

talk about it! It was a desolate waste of rocks and shrub, whereon even 
the little snowbirds could not live, and where the few bad Indians who 
found a home there subsisted upon roots alone. It was a great oration. 


The factor and his assistant listened and laughed and made allowances, 
but did not alter the decision reached. Red Dog was told that the new 

post would be established in his own hunting grounds. As a special 

favor, he was given a quart bottle of whisky and ordered sternly to 

conduct himself as well as he could under the circumstances. Never was 
prouder Indian than Red Dog when he emerged from the storeroom. Before 
the day had ended, his furs were all disposed of, including the 

marvelous cloak, and in his big canoe were stored away quantities of 
powder and bullets and tobacco, and other things appertaining to the 
comfort of the North-western Indian. In place of her cloak of furs 

Bigbeam wore a blanket so gorgeous of coloring that even the brilliantly 
hued wood ducks envied her as they swept by overhead. In the bottom of 
the canoe lay Red Dog. He had secured more whisky, and was as the dead 
who know not. He would awake on the morrow with a headache, perhaps, but 
with a proud consciousness that he had accomplished the feat of a 
statesman for himself and for his band. Bigbeam rowed steadily toward 
home, crooning some barbarous old half-song of her race. She was very 
happy. 


BROTHERS 
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by Sherwood Anderson 


| am at my house in the country and it is late October. It rains. Back 
of my house is a forest and in front there is a road and beyond that 
open fields. The country is one of low hills, flattening suddenly into 
plains. Some twenty miles away, across the flat country, lies the huge 
city Chicago. 


On this rainy day the leaves of the trees that line the road before my 
window are falling like rain, the yellow, red and golden leaves fall 
straight down heavily. The rain beats them brutally down. They are 
denied a last golden flash across the sky. In October leaves should be 
carried away, out over the plains, in a wind. They should go dancing 
away. 


Yesterday morning | arose at daybreak and went for a walk. There was a 
heavy fog and | lost myself in it. | went down into the plains and 

returned to the hills, and everywhere the fog was as a wall before me. 
Out of it trees sprang suddenly, grotesquely, as in a city street late 

at night people come suddenly out of the darkness into the circle of 

light under a street lamp. Above there was the light of day forcing 

itself slowly into the fog. The fog moved slowly. The tops of trees 

moved slowly. Under the trees the fog was dense, purple. It was like 
smoke lying in the streets of a factory town. 


An old man came up to me in the fog. | Know him well. The people here 
call him insane. "He is a little cracked," they say. He lives alone in 

a little house buried deep in the forest and has a small dog he carries 
always in his arms. On many mornings | have met him walking on the road 
and he has told me of men and women who are his brothers and sisters, 
his cousins, aunts, uncles, brothers-in-law. It is confusing. He cannot 

draw close to people near at hand so he gets hold of a name out of a 
newspaper and his mind plays with it. On one morning he told me he was 
a cousin to the man named Cox who at the time when | write is a 
candidate for the presidency. On another morning he told me that Caruso 
the singer had married a woman who was his sister-in-law. "She is my 
wife's sister," he said, holding the little dog close. His grey watery 

eyes looked appealing up to me. He wanted me to believe. "My wife was a 


sweet slim girl," he declared. "We lived together in a big house and in 
the morning walked about arm in arm. Now her sister has married Caruso 
the singer. He is of my family now." 


As someone had told me the old man had never married, | went away 
wondering. One morning in early September | came upon him sitting under 
a tree beside a path near his house. The dog barked at me and then ran 
and crept into his arms. At that time the Chicago newspapers were 

filled with the story of a millionaire who had got into trouble with 

his wife because of an intimacy with an actress. The old man told me 
that the actress was his sister. He is sixty years old and the actress 
whose story appeared in the newspapers is twenty but he spoke of their 
childhood together. "You would not realize it to see us now but we were 
poor then," he said. "It's true. We lived in a little house on the side 

of a hill. Once when there was a storm, the wind nearly swept our house 
away. How the wind blew! Our father was a carpenter and he built strong 
houses for other people but our own house he did not build very 

strong!" He shook his head sorrowfully. "My sister the actress has got 
into trouble. Our house is not built very strongly," he said as | went 

away along the path. 


* * * * * 


For a month, two months, the Chicago newspapers, that are delivered 
every morning in our village, have been filled with the story of a 

murder. A man there has murdered his wife and there seems no reason for 
the deed. The tale runs something like this-- 


The man, who is now on trial in the courts and will no doubt be hanged, 
worked in a bicycle factory where he was a foreman and lived with his 
wife and his wife's mother in an apartment in Thirty-second Street. He 
loved a girl who worked in the office of the factory where he was 
employed. She came from a town in lowa and when she first came to the 
city lived with her aunt who has since died. To the foreman, a heavy 
stolid looking man with grey eyes, she seemed the most beautiful woman 
in the world. Her desk was by a window at an angle of the factory, a 

sort of wing of the building, and the foreman, down in the shop had a 
desk by another window. He sat at his desk making out sheets containing 
the record of the work done by each man in his department. When he 
looked up he could see the girl sitting at work at her desk. The notion 

got into his head that she was peculiarly lovely. He did not think of 

trying to draw close to her or of winning her love. He looked at her as 
one might look at a star or across a country of low hills in October 

when the leaves of the trees are all red and yellow gold. "She is a 


pure, virginal thing," he thought vaguely. "What can she be thinking 
about as she sits there by the window at work." 


In fancy the foreman took the girl from lowa home with him to his 
apartment in Thirty-second Street and into the presence of his wife and 
his mother-in-law. All day in the shop and during the evening at home 

he carried her figure about with him in his mind. As he stood by a 

window in his apartment and looked out toward the Illinois Central 
railroad tracks and beyond the tracks to the lake, the girl was there 
beside him. Down below women walked in the street and in every woman he 
saw there was something of the lowa girl. One woman walked as she did, 
another made a gesture with her hand that reminded of her. All the 
women he saw except his wife and his mother-in-law were like the girl 

he had taken inside himself. 


The two women in his own house puzzled and confused him. They became 
suddenly unlovely and commonplace. His wife in particular was like some 
strange unlovely growth that had attached itself to his body. 


In the evening after the day at the factory he went home to his own 

place and had dinner. He had always been a silent man and when he did 
not talk no one minded. After dinner he with his wife went to a picture 
show. There were two children and his wife expected another. They came 
into the apartment and sat down. The climb up two flights of stairs had 
wearied his wife. She sat in a chair beside her mother groaning with 
weariness. 


The mother-in-law was the soul of goodness. She took the place of a 
servant in the home and got no pay. When her daughter wanted to go to a 
picture show she waved her hand and smiled. "Go on," she said. "I don't 
want to go. I'd rather sit here." She got a book and sat reading. The 

little boy of nine awoke and cried. He wanted to sit on the po-po. The 
mother-in-law attended to that. 


After the man and his wife came home the three people sat in silence 
for an hour or two before bed time. The man pretended to read a 
newspaper. He looked at his hands. Although he had washed them 
carefully grease from the bicycle frames left dark stains under the 
nails. He thought of the lowa girl and of her white quick hands playing 
over the keys of a typewriter. He felt dirty and uncomfortable. 


The girl at the factory knew the foreman had fallen in love with her 
and the thought excited her a little. Since her aunt's death she had 
gone to live in a rooming house and had nothing to do in the evening. 


Although the foreman meant nothing to her she could in a way use him. 

To her he became a symbol. Sometimes he came into the office and stood 
for a moment by the door. His large hands were covered with black 
grease. She looked at him without seeing. In his place in her 

imagination stood a tall slender young man. Of the foreman she saw only 
the grey eyes that began to burn with a strange fire. The eyes 

expressed eagerness, a humble and devout eagerness. In the presence of 
a man with such eyes she felt she need not be afraid. 


She wanted a lover who would come to her with such a look in his eyes. 
Occasionally, perhaps once in two weeks, she stayed a little late at 

the office, pretending to have work that must be finished. Through the 
window she could see the foreman waiting. When everyone had gone she 
closed her desk and went into the street. At the same moment the 
foreman came out at the factory door. 


They walked together along the street a half dozen blocks to where she 
got aboard her car. The factory was in a place called South Chicago and 
as they went along evening was coming on. The streets were lined with 
small unpainted frame houses and dirty faced children ran screaming in 
the dusty roadway. They crossed over a bridge. Two abandoned coal 
barges lay rotting in the stream. 


He went by her side walking heavily and striving to conceal his hands. 
He had scrubbed them carefully before leaving the factory but they 
seemed to him like heavy dirty pieces of waste matter hanging at his 
side. Their walking together happened but a few times and during one 
summer. "It's hot," he said. He never spoke to her of anything but the 
weather. "It's hot," he said. "I think it may rain." 


She dreamed of the lover who would some time come, a tall fair young 
man, a rich man owning houses and lands. The workingman who walked 
beside her had nothing to do with her conception of love. She walked 
with him, stayed at the office until the others had gone to walk 
unobserved with him because of his eyes, because of the eager thing in 
his eyes that was at the same time humble, that bowed down to her. In 
his presence there was no danger, could be no danger. He would never 
attempt to approach too closely, to touch her with his hands. She was 
safe with him. 


In his apartment in the evening the man sat under the electric light 
with his wife and his mother-in-law. In the next room his two children 
were asleep. In a short time his wife would have another child. He had 
been with her to a picture show and in a short time they would get into 


bed together. 


He would lie awake thinking, would hear the creaking of the springs of 
a bed where, in another room, his mother-in-law was crawling between 
the sheets. Life was too intimate. He would lie awake eager, expectant 
--expecting, what? 


Nothing. Presently one of the children would cry. It wanted to get out 
of bed and sit on the po-po. Nothing strange or unusual or lovely would 
or could happen. Life was too close, intimate. Nothing that could 
happen in the apartment could in any way stir him; the things his wife 
might say, her occasional half-hearted outbursts of passion, the 
goodness of his mother-in-law who did the work of a servant without 


pay-- 


He sat in the apartment under the electric light pretending to read a 
newspaper--thinking. He looked at his hands. They were large, 
shapeless, a working-man's hands. 


The figure of the girl from lowa walked about the room. With her he 
went out of the apartment and walked in silence through miles of 
streets. It was not necessary to say words. He walked with her by a 
sea, along the crest of a mountain. The night was clear and silent and 
the stars shone. She also was a star. It was not necessary to say 
words. 


Her eyes were like stars and her lips were like soft hills rising out 
of dim, star lit plains. "She is unattainable, she is far off like the 
stars," he thought. "She is unattainable like the stars but unlike the 
stars she breathes, she lives, like myself she has being." 


One evening, some six weeks ago, the man who worked as foreman in the 
bicycle factory killed his wife and he is now in the courts being tried 

for murder. Every day the newspapers are filled with the story. On the 
evening of the murder he had taken his wife as usual to a picture show 
and they started home at nine. In Thirty-second Street, at a corner 

near their apartment building, the figure of a man darted suddenly out 

of an alleyway and then darted back again. The incident may have put 

the idea of killing his wife into the man's head. 


They got to the entrance to the apartment building and stepped into a 
dark hallway. Then quite suddenly and apparently without thought the 
man took a knife out of his pocket. "Suppose that man who darted into 
the alleyway had intended to kill us," he thought. Opening the knife he 


whirled about and struck at his wife. He struck twice, a dozen times-- 
madly. There was a scream and his wife's body fell. 


The janitor had neglected to light the gas in the lower hallway. 
Afterwards, the foreman, decided, that was the reason he did it, that 
and the fact that the dark slinking figure of a man darted out of an 
alleyway and then darted back again. "Surely," he told himself, "I 
could never have done it had the gas been lighted." 


He stood in the hallway thinking. His wife was dead and with her had 
died her unborn child. There was a sound of doors opening in the 
apartments above. For several minutes nothing happened. His wife and 
her unborn child were dead--that was all. 


He ran upstairs thinking quickly. In the darkness on the lower stairway 
he had put the knife back into his pocket and, as it turned out later, 

there was no blood on his hands or on his clothes. The knife he later 
washed carefully in the bathroom, when the excitement had died down a 
little. He told everyone the same story. "There has been a holdup,” he 
explained. "A man came slinking out of an alleyway and followed me and 
my wife home. He followed us into the hallway of the building and there 
was no light. The janitor has neglected to light the gas." Well--there 

had been a struggle and in the darkness his wife had been killed. He 
could not tell how it had happened. "There was no light. The janitor 

has neglected to light the gas," he kept saying. 


For a day or two they did not question him specially and he had time to 

get rid of the knife. He took a long walk and threw it away into the 

river in South Chicago where the two abandoned coal barges lay rotting 
under the bridge, the bridge he had crossed when on the summer evenings 
he walked to the street car with the girl who was virginal and pure, 

who was far off and unattainable, like a star and yet not like a star. 


And then he was arrested and right away he confessed--told everything. 
He said he did not know why he killed his wife and was careful to say 
nothing of the girl at the office. The newspapers tried to discover the 
motive for the crime. They are still trying. Someone had seen him on 

the few evenings when he walked with the girl and she was dragged into 
the affair and had her picture printed in the papers. That has been 
annoying for her as of course she has been able to prove she had 
nothing to do with the man. 


* * * * * 


Yesterday morning a heavy fog lay over our village here at the edge of 
the city and | went for a long walk in the early morning. As | returned 

out of the lowlands into our hill country | met the old man whose 

family has so many and such strange ramifications. For a time he walked 
beside me holding the little dog in his arms. It was cold and the dog 
whined and shivered. In the fog the old man's face was indistinct. It 
moved slowly back and forth with the fog banks of the upper air and 

with the tops of trees. He spoke of the man who has killed his wife and 
whose name is being shouted in the pages of the city newspapers that 
come to our village each morning. As he walked beside me he launched 
into a long tale concerning a life he and his brother, who has now 
become a murderer, once lived together. "He is my brother," he said 
over and over, shaking his head. He seemed afraid | would not believe. 
There was a fact that must be established. "We were boys together that 
man and I," he began again. "You see we played together in a barn back 
of our father's house. Our father went away to sea in a ship. That is 

the way our names became confused. You understand that. We have 
different names, but we are brothers. We had the same father. We played 
together in a barn back of our father's house. For hours we lay 

together in the hay in the barn and it was warm there." 


In the fog the slender body of the old man became like a little gnarled 

tree. Then it became a thing suspended in air. It swung back and forth 

like a body hanging on the gallows. The face beseeched me to believe 

the story the lips were trying to tell. In my mind everything 

concerning the relationship of men and women became confused, a muddle. 
The spirit of the man who had killed his wife came into the body of the 

little old man there by the roadside. 


It was striving to tell me the story it would never be able to tell in 

the court room in the city, in the presence of the judge. The whole 
story of mankind's loneliness, of the effort to reach out to 
unattainable beauty tried to get itself expressed from the lips of a 
mumbling old man, crazed with loneliness, who stood by the side of a 
country road on a foggy morning holding a little dog in his arms. 


The arms of the old man held the dog so closely that it began to whine 
with pain. A sort of convulsion shook his body. The soul seemed 

striving to wrench itself out of the body, to fly away through the fog, 

down across the plain to the city, to the singer, the politician, the 
millionaire, the murderer, to its brothers, cousins, sisters, down in 

the city. The intensity of the old man's desire was terrible and in 

sympathy my body began to tremble. His arms tightened about the body of 
the little dog so that it cried with pain. | stepped forward and tore 


the arms away and the dog fell to the ground and lay whining. No doubt 
it had been injured. Perhaps ribs had been crushed. The old man stared 
at the dog lying at his feet as in the hallway of the apartment 

building the worker from the bicycle factory had stared at his dead 

wife. "We are brothers," he said again. "We have different names but we 
are brothers. Our father you understand went off to sea." 


* * * * * 


| am sitting in my house in the country and it rains. Before my eyes 

the hills fall suddenly away and there are the flat plains and beyond 

the plains the city. An hour ago the old man of the house in the forest 
went past my door and the little dog was not with him. It may be that 

as we talked in the fog he crushed the life out of his companion. It 

may be that the dog like the workman's wife and her unborn child is now 
dead. The leaves of the trees that line the road before my window are 
falling like rain--the yellow, red and golden leaves fall straight 

down, heavily. The rain beat them brutally down. They are denied a last 
golden flash across the sky. In October leaves should be carried away, 
out over the plains, in a wind. They should go dancing away. 


WILLIE'S PLANET 


BY Mike Ellis 


The most fitting place for a man to die 
is where he dies for man. Yet Willie chose 
a Sterile, alien world that wouldn't even 
see a man for millions of years.... 


[Transcriber's Note: This Project Gutenberg 
etext was produced from 
Worlds of If Science Fiction, April 1955. 
Extensive research did not uncover any evidence that 
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Tom stood in front of the filtered porthole of the tiny cabin and 
soaked up the sunlight that came through. It felt good after ten months 
of deep space blackness. 


"By golly, Willie, this is luck," he said to the little man standing 
at the cabin's instruments, "our hundredth and last star, and it's an 
Earth type sun. How much difference is there from our sun?" 


Willie held the color chart up beside the spectrum screen. "Almost on. 
Couple of degrees difference." He tossed the chart on the desk and came 
to stand at Tom's side, the top of his head even with Tom's erect 
shoulder. His thin face was tense and worried. 


"Tom," he said, "| have a hunch about this star." He stared at the 
screen morosely. 


"| don't receive a thing," Tom chuckled, stretching his flat muscled 
arms to the low ceiling, his body making a triangle from his narrow 
hips to his wide shoulders. "What's the hunch?" 


"Ever have the feeling you'd been some place before when you'd actually 
never been there? | feel that about this star." Willie glanced at Tom 

with his bright blue eyes, then looked quickly away, a bit of a red 

flush high on his cheeks. 


"It's just because it's like our sun, that's all," Tom said. 


"No, it's not that, Tom. It's something else. | feel like we ought to 
get out of here. Maybe it's the planet." 


"Planet?" Tom said. 
"Yes," Willie said quietly, "an Earth type planet." 


"Earth type!" Tom shouted. "Ten thousand credits bonus! Get it on the 
screen, Willie. Let's see that spending money baby." 


Willie turned on the viewer. Dark and shadowy on one side, bright with 
blue-green color on the other, the planet floated on the screen. 


"The blue must be water and the green continents," Tom murmured in awe. 
"Damn, it's beautiful. We going to pass it close?" 


"In about five more minutes of this spiral," Willie answered. "Say, 
Tom," Willie said hesitantly, "will you check over these figures? I'm 
not sure I've allowed enough for the pull of the sun." He shifted the 
papers aimlessly. 


"My gosh, Willie," Tom said, "the only thing | Know about navigation is 
what you've taught me this trip. Your figures are right." 


"| just wanted to make sure I'm right," Willie said. "| don't like to 
navigate close in." He pushed the papers back on the desk. "I guess I'd 
better call the big shot and let him take over." He pressed the button 
that rang the buzzer in the Captain's tiny cabin. 


"Might as well let Pudge in on it too," Tom said, "or the food will be 
lousy for days." 


"Yeah," Willie said, and buzzed the galley. 


Captain Bart strode into the cabin, his barrel chest bare and hairy 
above the shorts he had been napping in. He went straight to the 
porthole and stood with his fists on his hips, appraising the sun. Then 
he caught sight of the blue-green ball on the scope. 


"Earth type planet! Nice going, Willie," he shouted, and clapped Willie 
on the back. 


Willie flinched slightly, then moved over to the chart desk, a frown 
making vertical creases in his forehead. 


Bart turned to Tom without noticing. "Ten thousand credits, Tom. | knew 
we'd do it. Even in this forty year old tub. Willie, are we going to 
pass it close?" 


"Two more minutes," Willie murmured, busy with the charts on the desk. 
"You'd better check my course, though." 


"O.K.," Bart said. "Let her go as she's headed." 


Pudge came in from the galley and took his place beside Tom without 
comment. 


"Okay," Bart said, as he sat down in the control board chair, "let's 
get to work. Willie, I'll run us past just outside the atmosphere. Tom, 
you do the life search. Pudge, get the pictures." 


The cabin was silent except for the hum of the instruments. The radar 
probed the height of the mountains, the depth of the seas, the shape of 
the continents by recording the patterns of the reflections. 


The electron telescopes hunted down the movement of life, the 
artificial straight lines of civilization, the classification of 
plants; and typed the metals in the ground with the aid of a spectrum. 


The wave lengths of radio and TV were checked and recorded. 


One special instrument, sealed in its cabinet and booby-trapped with 
explosives against tampering, probed for the faint waves of any kind of 
life, down to single cells in the seas. 


They made four passes, the last one at a hundred miles from the ground 
at its closest point. Then, as each man finished his task and relaxed 
from his instruments, they waited for the automatic tally of the 

results. 


The computer glowed and clicked in its dull grey cabinet on the 
bulkhead, then dropped the tally card in the slot. 


Bart snatched it out, his grin fading to a blank look as he read it. 
"Nothing. Not a damn thing, no life at all." He went over to the 
screen, folded his thick arms across his chest, and stared at it in 
disgust. 


Tom picked up the card and studied it. "This is goofey," he said aloud, 
"the planet's got plant life, plenty of it, but not a trace of animal 
life, not even plankton in the sea. How'd that happen?" 


Willie came over and studied the card with Tom. "Could have bacteria we 
didn't get from this height, but it sure as hell hasn't got anything 
else." 


Pudge held up the pictures; they showed close-ups of a tangled mass of 
plants. "All ferns," he said. "Doesn't seem to be anything else." 


"Why would a planet have ferns and nothing else, not even the beginning 
of animal life?" Tom wondered aloud. 


"| once read an account of finding the tiny seeds of Earth's plants 
millions of miles out in space," Willie said. "Seems the winds blow 
them right off the planet and they're so light they just keep going." 

He looked at the pictures, then at Tom. "Suppose some of them drifted 
here?" 


"That's as good a guess as anything else," Tom said. "Maybe the master 


minds at home can figure it out." 


"Only seven or eight Earth-type planets in all these years of star 
mapping and | had to find one with nothing but ferns on it," Bart said 
in disgust to the screen. "Oh, well, maybe it'll do as a colony. No 
alien life to worry about, anyway. We'll call it Bart McDonald Planet." 


"Hey," Tom spoke up, "Willie found the planet. He should get to name 
it." 


Bart was curt. "I'm the captain of this ship; new planets are named 
after the captain that discovers them." 


"Nuts," Tom muttered. "We all had a hand in this. It ought to be named 
after all of us." 


"How about calling it the ship's name,” Willie put in quietly. 


Bart strode over and yanked the log's keyboard out. He banged furiously 
on the keys for a moment, and then read aloud. "At 1430 this date, 
discovered McDonald's planet, an Earth class planet, signed, Bart 
McDonald, Captain." He slammed the log shut. 


Tom snorted. 


Bart gave him a dirty look and went over and sat in the control board 
chair. Pudge had disappeared in the galley as he always did when there 
was an argument. There were a few minutes of strained silence as they 
worked over the instruments. 


Bart turned from the control board. "As long as this place has no life, 
we'd be safe in landing. Suppose we earn the bonus by bringing back a 
full report on whether it's fit for a colony or not?" 


Willie's head jerked up, his face white. 


Tom frowned, and said nothing. He wanted to land but he didn't want to 
agree with Bart on anything. 


"What say?" Bart said. "I'll even put it up for a vote." 
"Okay," Tom said, thinking of walking in the sun, feeling firm ground 


under his feet. "It would be a shame to come all this way and then not 
be able to say we had explored the country." 


"No," Willie said quickly. "It's dangerous. And--and besides, we'd have 
to go in quarantine when we got back." 


"So we go in quarantine," Bart said. "We'll get paid for it." He turned 
to the control board. "Buzz Pudge, so he can get ready." He began 
punching buttons. 


They went around to the middle of the day side of the planet, swinging 
in closer. The continents formed a rough belt around the equator of the 
planet, with no land extending to the small ice caps on the poles. 


Tom felt his stomach knot with the thrill of going into the unknown as 
he watched the screen, but part of the time he was running the lights 
of the control board through his mind, checking the actions of Bart's 
big fingers as Bart confidently punched the keys. Then he caught sight 
of Willie's tense face. It was white, with little splotches of pink, 

and his slender hands were gripping the chair he was sitting in. 


"Here we go," Bart shouted exultantly, as the big green light flashed 

on. He hit the big green key with a stubby forefinger. The auto pilot 
fired the jets, the ship slowed in its descent, and they were pushed 
down gently in their chairs. As the spot Bart had picked came up on the 
screen, they could see the bare red of the ridge sticking up out of the 
yellow-green of the flat land. Then the yellow-green was right below 
them, turning black as the jets burned it to ashes. They hovered a 
minute, then came to rest with a creaking thud that echoed through the 
ship. The jets cut out, leaving their ears ringing. 


"Didn't know whether we'd make it or not,” Willie said. He 
unobtrusively wiped the glistening sweat off his slender palms on his 
coveralls, as he took his place at the panel. 


When the tests were done, Bart grabbed the tally card as soon as the 
computer dropped it. "No bacteria at all. Planet's completely sterile. 
Let's get outside." 


* * * * * 


Tom stopped beside Bart on the narrow strip of red sand at the edge of 
the vast blue plain of smooth water. The water came right up to their 
feet without movement, just small ripples that lapped the red sand. The 
air was clean and brisk, and the wind was soft on his cheek. 


Bart arched his thick chest and pulled in a great lung full of air. 

"This is wonderful. Makes a man feel alive again." He yanked the 
zipper on his coveralls and pulled them off. Then he jumped in the air, 
swinging his thick arms. 


Tom grinned at the calisthenics as he peeled off his own coveralls. The 
sun was warm on his bare white skin. 


Bart had pulled off his boots and with just his shorts left, charged 
into the water, and made a flat smashing dive. He leaped and splashed 
the water like a porpoise. 


Tom grinned at him, and just as he had done during most of his boyhood 
on Earth, took a gulp of air and dived down into the clear silent 

depths to the twenty foot deep bottom. He drifted slowly among the 
rocks. Bart drifted beside him as the seconds ticked by. Tom wished 

this was Earth and there were some fish to hunt in the clear water with 

a three pronged spear. Then, as his lungs seemed bursting and he had 
to have air, he put his feet against the bottom and shoved himself to 

the surface. Several seconds later, Bart burst through the surface and 
bobbed beside him. They floated until they got their wind back. 


"You don't use a suit and oxygen tanks," Bart said. "You couldn't stay 
under two seconds if you did." 


"| learned to hunt as a boy," Tom said. "| even had to make my own 
spear out of scraps. Kids don't have the credits for suits and stuff." 


"No sport to it with a suit," Bart said, as they paddled lazily along 
with their heads up, toward shore. "As bad as hunting animals with 
rifles. They killed off all the animals with guns, now they're fishing 
out the seas with suits." 


"Yeah," Tom answered, "might as well buy the fish from the hatcheries 
as to go after them with a portable sub." 


They dived under, and worked their way along the bottom toward shore, 
coming up for air, then diving again, until they were back to the beach. 


They walked out and dropped on the sand to rest, the sun warm on them. 
"Notice the water?" Tom asked. 


"Yeah," Bart said, "no waves. Calm as hell. Can't be waves without a 


moon to pull them." 
"Doesn't seem to be as salty as the seas at home, either," Tom said. 


"Yeah, | noticed that too. Must not be as much salt in the ground as at 
home." 


"Could be it's a young planet that hasn't had much time to wash it out 
of the ground, too," Tom said. 


They rested in silence for a few minutes, the only sound all about them 
was the wind blowing across the empty land. 


Then Bart jumped to his feet and started pulling on his clothes. "Come 
on, Tom," he said, "Let's take a look around while it's still light." 


After they dressed, Bart led the way along the strip of red sand 
towards the ridge. The tangled mass of yellow-green vegetation grew 
right down to the strip of red sand, and in some places, grew right 
over it to stop at the sea. 


"I'll be darned," Tom said, stopping at the edge of the plants. The 

ferns covered the ground solidly; small ones, medium ones, big ones. He 
crashed back into the thicker growth and kicked some of it aside with 

his boot. The cloud of dust choked him for a minute. 


Bart came crashing in to Tom. "What you got?" 


"Look," Tom said. "All these dead ferns underneath, then just the 

sand. They haven't decayed." He searched under the dead growth. "The 
dead ones just fall down underneath and the live ones just grow on 

top. There's not only no life here, but no decay either. Just ferns. | 
wonder if Willie was right." 


"Don't ask me," Bart said. "Come on, let's look from that ridge." 


They followed the sand around the impassable vegetation to the 
ridge and scrambled a little way up the barren red rocks. As far as 
they could see over the flat land, it was covered with the sickly 
yellow-green of the ferns. 


They looked out and rested, then noting the sun was getting close 
to the horizon, they made their way back to the huge grey splotched 
aluminum hulk of their ship. 


As Tom was about to follow Bart up the ladder, he noticed a solitary 
figure sitting at the edge of the sea. 


"Hey, Willie," he hollered, "Come to chow." His voice echoed in the 
quiet. The figure waved and Tom turned back to join him. He sat down on 


a small boulder near where Willie was sitting and lit his tiny pipe. 


Willie was sitting leaning back against a rock, and gazing dreamily out 
to sea. He didn't notice Tom. 


"Hey, Willie," Tom said, puffing on his pipe. 


Willie started and turned to Tom. "Oh, hi, Tom. | didn't know you'd 
come out." 


"You wouldn't," Tom laughed, "not in that daydream. Thinking of some 
gal back home?" 


"No, just thinking," Willie said. "Find anything interesting?" 
"Just a lot of rock and ferns," he answered. 


"Notice how the dead plants just pack under and don't decay?" Willie 
asked. 


"Yeah," Tom puffed his pipe. "Looks like your idea of seeds drifting 
through space is as good as any to explain it. Sure is an odd place. 
Full grown plants, but no decay and no sign of evolution." 


"This is a wonderful place," Willie said as he leaned back against the 
rock. "I'd like to stay here for ten years." 


"Why?" Tom asked. The red of the sunset was fading from the high 
clouds, turning them dark grey. 


"Because it's so quiet." Willie smiled at him. "This is the quietest 
place I've ever been in. Does something to you." 


"You should have been a colonist," Tom said, "then you could live on a 
place like this and farm it." 


"I'm going to, someday," Willie answered. "I'm saving my pay to buy a 
charter and I'm going to buy a place like this." 


Tom blew out a cloud of smoke. Seems like every guy working on crowded 
Earth had the same dream. Alittle farm on a distant planet. But few 

of them ever did anything about it. It was a nice dream to relieve the 
monotony of working, but a hell of a lot of hard work if you actually 

did it. 


"I've even got seeds | saved when | was working on the truck farms of 
the West," Willie talked on, more to himself than Tom, "| saved them 
from some of the biggest and heaviest producing plants. I've got 
tomatoes, beans, corn, squash. They'll make a fine beginning." 


Tom thought of Willie leaving the safety and comfort of living that 
was found only in the crowded cities of Earth. "Think you'd like the 
loneliness of farming?" he asked. 


Willie spoke with conviction. "There's nothing I'd like more. That's 
why | started star mapping, to get out of the mobs. That's why I'm out 
here." 


"Dinner's on," Pudge called from the ship. 


Tom knocked the ashes out of his pipe. "Let's eat." He led the way to 
the ship. 


* * * * * 


The meal was eaten in an appreciative silence, for Pudge had spread a 
feast of celebration. When the last of the unaccustomed delicacies was 
gone, they pushed their plates away. 


"Boy," Bart grunted out as he lit his pipe, "| haven't eaten like that 
since the last time | was hunting. Say, Tom, what say you and | go 
fishing on the Florida coast when we get back. We can get a fish a day 
down there." 


"We'll do that," Tom said without conviction. He knew when they got 
back they would go their different ways in the eternal quest of 
spacemen back home. 


"I'm due to get a bigger ship when | get back," Bart said expansively, 
"and I'm sure going to have Pudge for my cook. How about you, Tom? 
You're due to step up, now. Want to be my navigator?" 


"Sure," Tom said, surprised. 


"We'll really do some star mapping," Bart said. "With a bigger and 
newer ship, we can go clear to the end of the galaxy. Who knows what 
we'll find for the Astral Service." 


"What about me?" Willie said. "Am | going to be retired as your First 
Mate?" 


Tom looked at Willie, he had almost forgotten Willie was there because 
he was so quiet. Willie was trying to look bright and happy, but even 
through the happy haze, Tom could see he looked tired and depressed. 
The wine hadn't done a thing for him, and his dinner was only half 
eaten. 


Bart had looked down at his plate, frowning, at Willie's question. He 
knocked out the ashes of his pipe and tossed it on the table. He looked 
Willie squarely in the eye. "I was going to save it until we got back, 

but since you asked, I'll give it to you straight. Willie, I'm sending 

you back for a check-up when we get in. You can't seem to do a darn 
thing anymore, without having somebody doublecheck it. Tom and | have 
had to navigate the ship most of this trip, when you were supposed to 

do it. There's no place out here for a man that can't do his job. It 

puts too much on the others. | think you need a long rest or something." 


Willie sat there, his face white, blinking his eyes rapidly. Then he 
lurched to the door, his chair spinning behind him. Pudge got up and 
went to the galley. 


"What the hell did you do that for?" Tom asked Bart. "Why didn't you 
kid him along and give it to him easy when we got back. It would have 
been easier on his feelings." 


"That's not my way," Bart said. "He asked me and | gave it to him 
straight. He's no good out here anymore. In fact, he's dangerous. If 
something should come up that needs quick action, we'd all be wiped out 
by the time he called me." 


"Okay," Tom said. "It was honest, and it was truthful. But it sure as 
hell hurt him. I'm going to see him and try to ease it over." 


"You'll be a good first mate, Tom," Bart said. "But don't baby the crew 
too much. They've either got it or they haven't." 


Tom went down the narrow passageway to Willie's cabin and knocked on 
the door. When he didn't get an answer, he opened the door. Willie was 
lying on his bunk with his face to the wall. He didn't move as Tom sat 

in the chair. 


"Hey, Willie," Tom said. "You got company. | come in to shoot the 
breeze with you." 


Willie turned over reluctantly. "I'm sorry, Tom. | hate Bart's guts. 

He's always so goddam right." Willie clasped his hands behind his head 
on the pillow, and stared at the ceiling. "He'll wash me out of this 

job and then what will | do? I've failed at everything else I've tried 

to do. It's the people, Tom. | can't do anything in front of people. 

What am | going to do when they ground me? | can't stand the crowds of 
people on Earth." He rolled over against the wall. 


Tom worked his big knuckled long fingers together. "Maybe it won't 
amount to anything. The brass will just put you on another ship." 


"Not if he puts in that report," Willie said, his voice muffled 
against the wall. 


Tom sat there. There was nothing more to say. Willie was right. "Well, 
I'll see you on the morning." He got up. "Maybe we can go for a hike or 
something." When Willie didn't answer, he went out and carefully shut 
the door behind him. 


In his own bunk, he tried to think of something else, but the problem 
of Willie bothered him for a long, restless time. Then it was morning 
and the clock was chiming. 

Pudge came in to the table where Tom and Bart were waiting for 
breakfast. "Some one's been in the stores. A couple of cases of 
emergency rations are missing. It must have been in the night." 
"What the hell," Bart said, jumping up. "In the stores?" 

"Where's Willie?" Tom said, getting up. 


"Who cares," Bart said. "There's no one on this planet but us. Who'd 
get into our stores? Or what?" 


"That's what | mean," Tom said angrily. "Where's Willie?" 


Bart gave him a startled glance, then led the way to Willie's cabin. He 
wasn't there. They went through the ship. They dropped out of the lock, 
one after the other, into the blinding sunlight and looked around. 

Willie was gone. 


"We'd better find him before he gets too far," Tom said. "I've got a 
hunch he's not coming back. That's why the food." 


"I'll wring the little coward's neck," Bart said as he led the way 

along the one trail of footprints they had all made to the sand by the 
sea. They scattered out, calling and looking. Tom, on a hunch, headed 
for the shoulder of the mountain that jutted out in the sea, while 

Bart and Pudge went the other way. 


* * * * * 


The sun was high in the clear blue sky when Tom at last came around the 
point to the little cove a stream had made in the side of the mountain. 

He walked up the narrow sandy bank between the red cliffs until a short 
way in, he found the cases of food and a pile of blankets. His yell 

echoed off the red cliffs several times before he looked up to see 

Willie standing on top of the cliff twenty feet above him. 


"Come on back to the ship, Willie," Tom called as though Willie was 
just out for a walk. "We're going to blast off this afternoon. Got to 
head home." 


"I'm not coming back," Willie said. "I'm staying here." 


"Be reasonable," Tom shouted, "you can't stay here. Come on back to the 
ship." 


"I'm going to live here. I'm going to colonize," Willie said. 
"What?" Tom's voice was unbelieving. 


"I'm going to live here," Willie repeated. "Tom, give me your word you 
won't force me to go back and I'll come down so we can talk." 


"O.K.," Tom said, "you have my word." 


"Bart isn't around, is he?" Willie slid down the cliff in a shower of 
loose rock and dirt. 


"You can't stay here, Willie," Tom began, "how are you going to live, 
to eat?" 


"I've got my seeds,” Willie said dreamily. "I'll have a real farm." He 
waved vaguely at the ferns. "Look at the stuff grow. The climate is 
ideal. I'll build a hut and farm enough to eat." 


"Willie," Tom said, trying another angle. "There are no other people 
here. What'll you do if you get sick or need help?" 


"| won't get sick and | won't need help," Willie said. "That's why 

| want to stay here, 'cause there aren't any people. | can have a 
thousand acres all to myself. | can stake out a whole square mile and 
live right in the middle of it." He laughed like a little kid. "Tom, 

this is what I've wanted all my life. Why should | go back to Earth and 
then try to come back later, I'm staying here, now." 


Tom had the feeling he was trying to argue with an ostrich with its 

head in the sand. What would Willie do for food if his crops failed 

when the emergency rations were gone? Willie was gambling his life for 
a dream, but he didn't know it. Willie saw only what he wanted to see, 
disregarding everything else. Arguing was useless. The only way they 
could get Willie back aboard was to carry him back. 


"Well, okay, Willie," Tom said. "I'll go back and tell Bart. But I'll 
get him to hold the ship until tomorrow if you should change your mind." 


"| won't," Willie said. "So long, Tom." He held out his hand. "You've 
been a swell guy.” 


Tom took the hand and shook it. 


"So long, Willie. I'll be back someday, to see how you're making out." 
He started back down the narrow beach. Along the way, he decided 
that they would have to catch Willie and take him back to Earth for 
hospitalization. Coming back with Bart wouldn't be breaking his word. 
That had only been for the time he had talked to Willie. 


Bart heard Tom's report in his usual way. "Let's go," was his only 
comment. 


They climbed up the crumbling red rock and followed the edge of the 
cliff. They climbed over the small boulders, around the huge ones, 
endlessly finding the way blocked, but each time going back a little 


and by going around, finding a new way that was clear. The sun was 
halfway to the western horizon when they stopped to rest on a pile of 
small boulders near the top. Tom leaned back against the rock behind 
him. A trickle of sweat ran down his ribs from his armpit under his 
coveralls. 


Bart snorted through his nose. "It'll be dark soon." He wiped his arm 
across his forehead, the sweat making a dark stain on the sleeve. "Damn 
that fool Willie. He'll pay for this when we get him back to Earth. He 

must be crazy or something." 


"My God," Tom said. "Is that finally dawning on you?" 


Bart looked up at Tom, his dark brown eyes small in his broad 
sweat-streaked face. As he continued to stare at Tom without saying 
anything, Tom felt the stir of annoyance, then the beginning of hot 
tempered anger. They sat and waited, looking for the movement Willie 
would make if he showed himself. Nothing stirred in the yellow-green 
ferns below. After an hour of watching, Bart got to his feet. 


"He's holed up somewhere and pulled the hole in after him. Let's get 
down there and drag him out." He started back down the ridge the way 
they had come up. 


Halfway down, as they stopped for a breather, Tom noted the height 
of the sun. It was going to be dark before they could work their way 
back to the ship. A low bank of rolling grey clouds lay all along the 
straight horizon line of the sea; as the sun sank behind the clouds, it 
turned the edges of them to fiery red. 


Bart hurried down the ridge, watching only for a glimpse of Willie, but 
Tom looked at the sunset occasionally, trying to store up the memory of 
the color for the months ahead. 


As they reached the stream cliff, Tom stopped Bart. 


"Bart, I've got an idea. It's almost dark. Willie will think we've 

headed back to get to the ship before it's too dark to find our way. 
He's probably sitting on a rock, watching the sunset and daydreaming. 
Let's look on the edge of this little cliff where it ends at the sea." 


"O.K.," Bart said, leading the way. The only light left was the 
reflected red light of the clouds that made long dark shadows behind 
the rocks. 


They came around the rocks, onto the cliff point overlooking the sea 
and the cove, and there was Willie, sitting with his back to a big 
rock, his chin resting on his cupped hands, gazing dreamily out to sea. 


"Willie!" Bart shouted, lunging for him. 


Willie jerked around to see them, then he was up and sliding down the 
loose rock into the shadowy cove below. 


"Grab him, Tom," Bart shouted as he went sliding and falling down, the 
loose rock after him. 


Tom jumped down the rocks to the bottom and slid to a stop, the loose 
rocks rolling down around him, but Willie was deep in the ferns with 
only his head and shoulders showing. 


Bart had the automatic pistol out and pointed at Willie. "Stop you 
crazy fool, or I'll shoot," he shouted, his voice echoing off the 
cliffs. Willie only crashed into the ferns more desperately. 


Bart raised the automatic and fired a burst of shots, the sharp 
explosions echoing shatteringly around them. Tom made a flying tackle 
and smashed into Bart. They went down in the ferns, struggling for the 
gun, until Bart managed to roll and push his way to his feet. 


"Knock it off," Bart shouted. "What the hell are you trying to do?" 
"Keep you from killing him," Tom shouted back as he got to his feet. 


"| wasn't trying to kill him," Bart snapped. "I was trying to scare him 

into stopping so we could grab him, now he's got clean away in those 
damn ferns." He waved a hand helplessly at the mass of dark vegetation. 
Willie was gone all right. "Now we'll have to spend days hunting for 

that lunatic. Next time let me handle it. I'm the captain of this 

expedition." 


"Okay," Tom said angrily, "but let's catch him, not kill him. He hasn't 
done anything, just wants to be alone, that's all." 


"He's deserted," Bart said, "and he signed articles, so that's a crime. 
How the hell am | going to explain a lost crewman when we go back. And 
on my first trip as captain." 


"That's your worry," Tom said. "He's colonizing, not deserting." 


"You should have been a lawyer," Bart said as he put the gun in his 
holster. "But this isn't getting that screwball aboard." He groped in 

the pocket of his coveralls and pulled out a small packlight. The white 
searchbeam lit up the ferns around them with glaring brightness. "Come 
on, let's try to find him." He led the way into the ferns. 


They hunted through the ferns, forcing their way every step. The 
searchbeam was only good for a few feet in the dense growth. They knew 
Willie was close, but in the ferns they could almost step on him and 

not know it. 


At last Bart gave up. "Let's go back to the ship. We'll come back in 

the morning, when it's light." Following him along the beach toward the 
ship, Tom had the feeling that in the morning might be too late. Willie 
might have been hit by the burst of shots, or he might take off in the 
ferns so far they never could find him. 


* * * * * 


Tom rolled out of his bunk at the first bell, wincing at his sore 
muscles. After getting the first aid kit from the bathroom, he quietly 
walked down the narrow passageway and out into the bright sunlight. 
As he walked through the grey ash to the strip of red sand, the quiet 
was like a blanket over everything, after the soft hum of the living 
ship. The breeze blew softly against his face, hummed past his ears, 
and rustled the ferns. The sea was glass smooth as far as he could see 
across its surface, smooth right up to where the water turned deep 
green as it got shallower. He could understand why Willie wanted to 
stay here. It was a perfect place for anyone who loved solitude and 
there was probably none like it in the whole system. 


He thought of how a man could live here, with no one to bother him, 
nothing to buy, no need to do any more than just produce enough food to 
live. A little shack to keep off the rain, a little field to grow food. 


But there would be no one to talk to, no one to share experiences and 
troubles and little triumphs, no one to laugh with, no challenge to 
overcome, no excitement. 


"Not for me," Tom said aloud, and his voice was strange in the quiet. 
"Boy, this place puts a spell on a guy, almost hypnotizes him." He 
laughed aloud. "Even got me talking to myself." He hurried on to hunt 


for Willie. 


Then he came to the little cove where Willie had his camp. The pile of 
food and blankets was still there. Willie was there, too. He was lying 
half in the pool of water. As Tom crunched over the sand and knelt 
beside him, Willie opened his eyes. 


"Hi, Tom," he said faintly. "I'm glad you came alone." 


"Hi, Willie," Tom said as he looked at the thin chest with the small 
neat hole low on the left side. "So he did shoot you, didn't he." He 
opened the first aid kit. "I'll get you back to the ship and you'll be 
O.K." He started putting a dressing on the wound. 


Willie looked at him with his bright blue eyes. "Never mind, Tom. | 

just got to stay here in spite of the Captain." His voice was so low 

Tom had to lean closer to hear him. Willie coughed slightly and winced 
with the pain. 


Tom finished the bandage. He knew there was nothing he could do; Willie 
was hurt inside and only a doctor could help him. But there were no 
doctors here. He wanted to do something for him to make him more 
comfortable. He started to put an arm under him to move him out of the 
pool. "I'll get you out of this water,” he said. 


"No. Tom," Willie said. "Leave me here. | crawled all night to get 
here. | want to die in this pool." 


"In the water?" Tom said in surprise. 


"Yes, in the water. Don't you understand? | thought you would." He 
stared up at the white tracing of the clouds in the sky. 


Tom waited, silently. He knelt there, the sun burning hot on his back. 


"| wanted to stay," Willie said. "| had to stay. Didn't you feel 
anything about this planet, Tom?" 


Tom thought a moment. "! did feel a little," he admitted. "On the way 
over here. Like it would be a nice place to live." 


"That's it," Willie smiled. "Don't you see. Here was this planet, ripe 
for life, but without life. Then the seeds of the ferns got blown off 
Earth and drifted here. But it needed more, it needed animal life to 


complete the cycle. 


"Then we got ‘blown off Earth.’ Bart for the glory, Pudge for the ride, 

you for the excitement, and me--me--because | had to, | guess. Because 
| couldn't stand it back there. Seeds, all four of us, and not knowing 

it. That's why we had to land. That's why one of us had to stay and | 
guess it was just me. Now the rest of you can go back to Earth." 


Willie coughed, much longer this time. Then he lay back exhausted. 
"Tom," he whispered, "look at the edge of my camp. In the ferns." 


Tom walked over to the edge of the camp. He looked at the yellow-green 
ferns, wondering what Willie meant. Then he saw it. The faint steaming 
from the packed dead ferns under the growing ones, the spreading dark 
spot, the already darker green of the plants growing around the spot. 


Willie had brought the seeds of decay with him, as well as the seeds of 
life. The dead plants were decaying for the first time on this planet. 
This spot would spread until the whole planet was covered with dark 
green; and life would be as it was on Earth. 


Tom went back to Willie and stood looking down at him. Then he knelt 
and gently closed Willie's eyelids. He thought of moving him, digging 

him a shallow grave. But kneeling there in the silent cove, he had the 
hunch that maybe there was more to this. Willie had wanted to stay in 

the little pool. The stream came down off the ridge through the pool to 

the sea. Maybe if Willie stayed there, the bacteria of his body would 

live on, and be washed into the sea. The water was warm and there were 
no enemies to destroy them and there were plants to feed them. Perhaps, 
Willie was right. Maybe he _was_ the seed of life coming to this 

planet; and in a million years men might walk these shores. 


Tom straightened up. He took a deep breath and looked around the little 
cove, and then back to Willie. 


"It's your planet, now, Willie. Willie's Planet from now on. What Bart 
put in the log and what spacemen will call it as they go by, will be 
two different things. Or did you know that in your heart, too." He was 
silent a moment. "So long, Willie. Go with God." 


He turned and crunched along the sand towards the ship. 


A LEGEND OF THE FLOWERS 
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Long, long ago the great Byamee left the earth and went to dwell in the 
far-away land of rest, which was beyond the tops of the Oobi Oobi 
mountain. The earth became a dull and desolate place after he left it, 
for all the flowers that brightened the plains and hillsides ceased to 
bloom. 


And since there were no blossoms the bees could no longer make honey for 
the earth children. In all the land there were but three trees where the 

bees lived and worked; and no one ever touched these sacred trees, 
because they belonged to Byamee. 


The children cried for honey, and the mothers took little bark baskets 
into the woods to search for the sweet food. But they returned with 
empty baskets and said, "There is no honey except on the sacred trees. 
We will never touch Byamee's honey." 


This obedience pleased the Great Spirit very much and he said, "I'll 
send the earth children a food as sweet as the honey for which they 
hunger. It shall flow from the Bilbil and Goolabah trees." 


Soon were seen white, sugary specks on the shining leaves of these 
trees, and then came the clear manna, which ran along the branches and 
down the trunks, and hardened into sugar. The children were delighted 
with the sweet food, and all the people were thankful for Byamee's gift. 


But they were not satisfied, for they still wished to see the plains and 
hillsides covered with blossoms. So deeply did they long for the 
beautiful flowers, which had left the earth, that the wise men finally 
said, "We will travel to the land of Byamee, and ask him to brighten the 
earth again with flowers." 


They kept the plan and purpose of their journey a secret from the 

tribes, and sped away to the northeast. On and on they journeyed until 
they came to the foot of the great Oobi Oobi mountain, whose summit was 
lost in the clouds of the sky. They walked along the base of its rocky 
sides, wondering how they could scale the steep ascent when suddenly 
they spied a foothold cut in a rock, and then they noticed another step 

and still another. Looking carefully upward, they saw a pathway of steps 


cut as far as they could see up the mountain side. Up this ladder of 
stone they determined to climb. On and on they went, and when the first 
day's ascent was ended the top of the mountain still seemed high above 
them. They noticed, too, that they were climbing a spiral path, which 
wound round and round the mountain. Not until the end of the fourth 
day's climb did they reach the summit of this mighty mountain. 


And from a basin in the marble there bubbled forth a spring of clear, 
sweet water, which the wise men drank eagerly. Their hard journey had 
almost exhausted them, but the cooling draught filled them again with 
new life. At a little distance from the spring they saw a circle of 

piled-up stones. They walked to the center of it, and a voice spoke to 
them. It came from a fairy messenger of the Great Spirit. 


"Why have the wise men of the earth ventured so near to the dwelling of 
Byamee?" asked the spirit voice. 


And the men answered, "Since the great Byamee left the earth no flowers 
have bloomed there. We have come to ask for the gift of flowers, because 
the earth is very dreary without their gay colors." 


Then the fairy messenger's voice said, "Attendant spirits of the 
mountain, lift the wise men into the abode of Byamee, where fadeless 
flowers never cease to bloom. Of these blossoms, wise men, you may 
gather as many as you can hold in your hands. After you have gathered 
the flowers the attendant spirits will lift you back into the magic 

circle on the summit of Oobi Oobi. From this place you must return as 
quickly as possible to your tribes." 


As the voice stopped speaking, the men were lifted up through an opening 
in the sky and set down in a land of wondrous beauty. Everywhere 

brilliant flowers were blooming, and they were massed together in lines 

of exquisite colors, which looked like hundreds of rainbows lying on the 
grass. The wise men were overcome by the marvelous sight, and they wept 
tears of joy. 


Remembering what they had come for, they stooped down and gathered 
quickly as many blossoms as they could hold. The spirits then lifted 
them down again into the magic circle on the top of Oobi Oobi. 


There they heard again the voice of the fairy messenger who said, "Tell 
your people when you take them these flowers that never again shall the 
earth be bare and dreary. All through the seasons certain blossoms shall 
be brought by the different winds, but the east wind shall bring them in 


abundance to the trees and shrubs. Among the grasses, on plains and 
hillsides, flowers shall bloom as thick as hairs on an opossom's skin. 
When the sweet-breathed wind does not blow,—first to bring the showers 
and then the flowers,—the bees can make only enough honey for 
themselves. During this time manna shall again drop from the trees, and 

it shall take the place of honey until the east wind once more blows the 
rain down the mountains and opens the blossoms for the bees. Then there 
will be honey enough for all. Now make haste and take this promise and 
the fadeless flowers, which are a sign of it to your people." 


The voice ceased and the wise men, carrying the fadeless blossoms, began 
the journey back to their people. Down the stone ladder, cut by the 

spirits of the mountain, they went,—across the plains, over the 
moors,—back to the camp of the tribes. Their people flocked around them, 
gazing with wide-eyed wonder at the blossoms. The air was filled with a 
delicious fragrance, and the flowers were as fresh as when they were 
plucked in the land of Byamee. 


When the people had gazed for some time at the beautiful flowers and had 
heard the promise sent to them by Byamee, the wise men scattered their 
precious gift far and wide. Some of the lovely blossoms fell on the 
treetops, some on the plains and hillsides, and ever since that far-off 

day the earth has been blessed with the gift of flowers. 


THE LAST LAUGH 
by D. H. Lawrence 


[Transcriber’s Note: This story appeared in the 
January 1926 issue of Ainslee’s_ magazine. 
This is a Project Gutenberg etext.] 


There was a little snow on the ground, and the church clock had just 
struck midnight. Hampstead in the night of winter for once was 
looking pretty, with clean, white earth and lamps for moon, and dark 
sky above the lamps. 


A confused little sound of voices, a gleam of hidden yellow light. 


And then the garden door of a tall, dark Georgian house suddenly 
opened, and three people confusedly emerged. A girl in a dark-blue 
coat and fur turban, very erect; a fellow with a little dispatch 

case, slouching; a thin man with a red beard, bareheaded, peering 
out of the gateway down the hill that swung in a curve downward 
toward London. 


“Look at it! A new world!” cried the man in the beard ironically, as 
he stood on the step and peered out. 


“No, Lorenzo! It’s only whitewash!” cried the young man in the 
overcoat. His voice was handsome, resonant, plangent, with a weary, 
sardonic touch. 


As he turned back, his face was dark in shadow. 


The girl with the erect, alert head, like a bird, turned back to the 
two men. 


“What was that?” she asked, in her quick, quiet voice. 


“Lorenzo says it’s a new world. | say it’s only whitewash,” cried 
the man in the street. 


She stood still and lifted her woolly, gloved finger. She was deaf 
and was taking it in. 


Yes, she had got it. She gave a quick, chuckling laugh, glanced very 
quickly at the man in the bowler hat, then back at the man in the 
stucco gateway, who was grinning like a satyr and waving good-by. 


“Good-by, Lorenzo!” came the resonant, weary cry of the man in the 
bowler hat. 


“Good-by!” came the sharp, night-bird call of the girl. 


The green gate slammed, then the inner door. The two were alone in 
the street, save for the policeman at the corner. The road curved 
steeply downhill. 


“You’d better mind how you _step_!” shouted the man in the bowler 
hat, leaning near the erect, sharp girl, and slouching in his walk. 
She paused a moment, to make sure what he had said. 


“Don’t mind me, I’m quite all right. Mind yourself!” she said 

quickly. At that very moment he gave a wild lurch on the slippery 
snow, but managed to save himself from falling. She watched him, on 
tiptoes of alertness. His bowler hat bounced away in the thin snow. 
They were under a lamp near the curve. As he ducked for his hat he 
showed a bald spot, just like a tonsure, among his dark, thin, 

rather curly hair. And when he looked up at her, with his thick, 

black brows sardonically arched, and his rather hooked nose 
self-derisive, jamming his hat on again, he seemed like a satanic 
young priest. His face had beautiful lines, like a faun, and a 
doubtful, martyred expression. A sort of faun on the cross, with all 
the malice of the complication. 


“Did you hurt yourself?” she asked, in her quick, cool, unemotional 
way. 


“No!” he shouted derisively. 


“Give me the machine, won't you?” she said, holding out her woolly 
hand. “I believe I’m safer.” 


“Do you _want_ it?” he shouted. 
“Yes, I’m sure I’m safer.” 


He handed her the little brown dispatch case, which was really a 
Marconi listening machine for her deafness. She marched erect as 
ever. He shoved his hands deep in his overcoat pockets and slouched 
along beside her, as if he wouldn’t make his legs firm. The road 
curved down in front of them, clean and pale with snow under the 
lamps. A motor car came churning up. A few dark figures slipped away 
into the dark recesses of the houses, like fishes among rocks above 

a sea bed of white sand. On the left was a tuft of trees sloping 

upward into the dark. 


He kept looking around, pushing out his finely shaped chin and his 
hooked nose as if he were listening for something. He could still 
hear the motor car climbing on to the Heath. Below was the yellow, 
foul-smelling glare of the Hampstead tube station. On the right the 
trees. 


The girl, with her alert, pink-and-white face, looked at him 
sharply, inquisitively. She had an odd, nymphlike inquisitiveness, 
sometimes like a bird, sometimes a squirrel, sometimes a rabbit; 


never quite like a woman. At last he stood still, as if he would go 
no farther. There was a curious, baffled grin on his smooth, 
cream-colored face. 


“James,” he said loudly to her, leaning toward her ear. “Do you hear 
somebody _laughing_?” 


“Laughing?” she retorted quickly. “Who's laughing?” 


“| don’t know. _Somebody!_” he shouted, showing his teeth at her in 
a very odd way. 


“No, | hear nobody,” she announced. 


“But it’s most _extraordinary_!” he cried, his voice slurring up and 
down. “Put on your machine.” 


“Put it on?” she retorted. “What for?” 

“To see if you can _hear_ it,” he cried. 

“Hear what?” 

“The _laughing_. Somebody laughing. It’s most _extraordinary_.” 
She gave her odd little chuckle and handed him her machine. He held 
it while she opened the lid and attached the wires, putting the band 
over her head and the receivers at her ears, like a wireless 

operator. Crumbs of snow fell down the cold darkness. She switched 
on; little yellow lights in glass tubes shone in the machine. She 

was connected, she was listening. He stood with his head ducked, his 
hands shoved down in his overcoat pockets. 

Suddenly he lifted his face and gave the weirdest, slightly neighing 
laugh, uncovering his strong, spaced teeth and arching his black 
brows, and watching her with queer, gleaming, goatlike eyes. 

She seemed a little dismayed. 


“There!” he said. “Didn’t you hear it?” 


“| heard _you_!” she said, in a tone which conveyed that _that_ was 
enough. 


“But didn’t you hear _it_?” he cried, unfurling his lips oddly 
again. 


“No!” she said. 


He looked at her vindictively, and stood again with ducked head. She 
remained erect, her fur hat in her hand, her fine bobbed hair banded 
with the machine band and catching crumbs of snow, her odd, 
bright-eyed, deaf nymph’s face lifted with blank listening. 


“There!” he cried, suddenly jerking up his gleaming face. “You mean 
to tell me you can’t——” He was looking at her almost diabolically. 
But something else was too strong for him. His face wreathed with a 
startling, peculiar smile, seeming to gleam, and suddenly the most 
extraordinary laugh came bursting out of him, like an animal 
laughing. It was a strange, neighing sound, amazing in her ears. She 
was Startled, and switched her machine quieter. 


A large form loomed up: a tall, cleanshaven young policeman. 
“A radio?” he asked laconically. 


“No, it’s my machine. I’m deaf!” said Miss James quickly and 
distinctly. She was not the daughter of a peer for nothing. 


The man in the bowler hat lifted his face and glared at the 
fresh-faced young policeman with a peculiar white glare in his eyes. 


“Look here!” he said distinctly. “Did you hear some one laughing?” 
“Laughing! | hear you, sir.” 


“No, _not_ me.” He gave an impatient jerk of his arm, and lifted his 
face again. His smooth, creamy face seemed to gleam, there were 
subtle curves of derisive triumph in all its lines. He was careful 

not to look directly at the young policeman. “The most extraordinary 
laughter | ever heard,” he added, and the same touch of derisive 
exultation sounded in his tones. 


The policeman looked down on him cogitatingly. 


“It’s perfectly all right,” said Miss James coolly. “He’s not drunk. 
He just hears something that we don’t hear.” 


“Drunk!” echoed the man in the bowler hat, in profoundly amused 
derision. “If | were merely drunk——’” And off he went again in the 
wild, neighing, animal laughter, while his averted face seemed to 

flash. 


At the sound of the laughter something roused in the blood of the 

girl and of the policeman. They stood nearer to one another, so that 
their sleeves touched and they looked wonderingly across at the man 
in the bowler hat. He lifted his black brows at them. 


“Do you mean to say you heard nothing?” he asked. 
“Only you,” said Miss James. 

“Only you, sir!” echoed the policeman. 

“What was it like?” asked Miss James. 


“Ask me to _describe_ it!” retorted the young man, in extreme 
contempt. “It’s the most marvelous sound in the world.” 


And truly he seemed wrapped up in a new mystery. 
“Where does it come from?” asked Miss James, very practical. 


“ Apparently_,” he answered in contempt, “from over there.” And he 
pointed to the trees and bushes inside the railings over the road. 


“Well, let’s go and see!” she said. “I can carry my machine and go 
on listening.” 


The man seemed relieved to get rid of the burden. He shoved his 
hands in his pockets again and sloped off across the road. The 
policeman, a queer look flickering on his fresh young face, put his 
hand round the girl’s arm carefully and subtly, to help her. She did 
not lean at all on the support of the big hand, but she was 
interested, so she did not resent it. Having held herself all her 

life intensely aloof from physical contact, and never having let any 
man touch her, she now, with a certain nymphlike voluptuousness, 
allowed the large hand of the young policeman to support her as they 
followed the quick, wolflike figure of the other man across the road 
uphill. And she could feel the presence of the young policeman, 
through all the thickness of his dark-blue uniform, as something 
young and alert and bright. 


When they came up to the man in the bowler hat, he was standing with 
his head ducked, his ears pricked, listening beside the iron rail 

inside which grew big, black holly trees tufted with snow, and old, 
ribbed, silent English elms. 


The policeman and the girl stood waiting. She was peering into the 
bushes with the sharp eyes of a deaf nymph, deaf to the world’s 
noises. The man in the bowler hat listened intensely. A lorry rolled 
downhill, making the earth tremble. 


“There!” cried the girl, as the lorry rumbled darkly past. And she 
glanced round with flashing eyes at her policeman, her fresh, soft 
face gleaming with startled life. She glanced straight into the 
puzzled, amused eyes of the young policeman. He was just enjoying 
himself. 

“Don’t you see?” she said, rather imperiously. 

“What is it, miss?” answered the policeman. 

“| mustn’t point,” she said. “Look where | look.” 

And she looked away with brilliant eyes, into the dark holly bushes. 
She must see something, for she smiled faintly, with subtle 
satisfaction, and she tossed her erect head in all the pride of 
vindication. The policeman looked at her instead of into the bushes. 
There was a certain brilliance of triumph and vindication in all the 
poise of her slim body. 

“| always knew | should see him,” she said triumphantly to herself. 


“Whom do you see?” shouted the man in the bowler hat. 


“Don’t you see him, too?” she asked, turning round her soft, arch, 
nymphlike face anxiously. She was anxious for the little man to see. 


“No, | see nothing. What do you see, James?” cried the man in the 
bowler hat, insisting. 


“Aman.” 


“Where?” 


“There. Among the holly bushes.” 
“Is he there now?” 

“No! He’s gone.” 

“What sort of a man?” 

“| don’t know.” 

“What did he look like?” 

“| can’t tell you.” 


But at that instant the man in the bowler hat turned suddenly, and 
the arch, triumphant look flew to his face. 


“Why, he must be _there_!” he cried, pointing up the grove. “Don’t 
you hear him laughing? He must be behind those trees.” 


And his voice, with curious delight, broke into a laugh again, as he 
stood and stamped his feet on the snow, and danced to his own 
laughter, ducking his head. Then he turned away and ran swiftly up 
the avenue lined with old trees. 


He slowed down as a door at the end of a garden path, white with 
untouched snow, suddenly opened, and a woman in a long-fringed black 
shawl stood in the light. She peered out into the night. Then she 

came down to the low garden gate. Crumbs of snow still fell. She had 
dark hair and a tall, dark comb. 

“Did you knock at my door?” she asked of the man in the bowler hat. 

“1? No!” 


“Somebody knocked at my door.” 


“Did they? Are you sure? They can’t have done. There are no 
footmarks in the snow.” 


“Nor are there!” she said. “But somebody knocked and called 
something.” 


“That's very curious,” said the man. “Were you expecting some one?” 


“No. Not exactly expecting any one. Except that one is always 
expecting Somebody, you know.” In the dimness of the snow-lit night 
he could see her making big, dark eyes at him. 


“Was it some one laughing?” he said. 


“No. It was no one laughing, exactly. Some one knocked, and | ran to 
open, hoping as one always hopes, you know——’” 


“What?” 

“Oh—that something wonderful is going to happen.” 

He was standing close to the low gate. She stood on the opposite 
side. Her hair was dark, her face seemed dusky, as she looked up at 
him with her dark, meaningful eyes. 

“Did you wish some one would come?” he asked. 

“Very much,” she replied, in her plangent voice. 

He bent down, unlatching the gate. As he did so the woman in the 
black shawl turned and, glancing over her shoulder, hurried back to 
the house, walking unevenly in the snow, on her high-heeled shoes. 
The man hurried after her, hastening like a hound to catch up. 
Meanwhile the girl and the policeman had come up. The girl stood 
still when she saw the man in the bowler hat going up the garden 
walk after the woman in the black shawl with the fringe. 

“Is he going in?” she asked quickly. 

“Looks like it, doesn't it?” said the policeman. 

“Does he know that woman?” 

“| can’t say. | should say he soon will,” replied the policeman. 

“But who is she?” 


“| couldn’t say who she is.” 


The two dark, confused figures entered the lighted doorway, then the 


door closed on them. 


“He’s gone,” said the girl outside on the snow. She hastily began to 
pull off the band of her telephone receiver, and switched off her 
machine. The tubes of secret light disappeared, she packed up the 
little leather case. Then, pulling on her soft fur cap, she stood 

once more ready. 


The slightly martial look which her long, dark-blue, 

military-seeming coat gave her was intensified, while the slightly 
anxious, bewildered look of her face had gone. She seemed to stretch 
herself, to stretch her limbs free. And the inert look had left her 

full, soft cheeks. Her cheeks were alive with the glimmer of pride 

and a new, dangerous surety. 


She looked quickly at the tall young policeman. He was cleanshaven, 
fresh-faced, smiling oddly under his helmet, waiting in subtle 

patience a few yards away. She saw that he was a decent young man, 
one of the waiting sort. 


The second of ancient fear was followed at once in her by a blithe, 
unaccustomed sense of power. 


“Well!” she said. “I should say it’s no use waiting.” She spoke 
decisively. 


“You don’t have to wait for him, do you?” asked the policeman. 


“Not at all. He’s much better where he is.” She laughed an odd, 
brief laugh. Then glancing over her shoulder, she set off down the 
hill, carrying her little case. Her feet felt light, her legs felt 

long and strong. She glanced over her shoulder again. The young 
policeman was following her, and she laughed to herself. Her limbs 
felt so lithe and so strong, if she wished she could easily run 

faster than he. If she wished, she could easily kill him, even with 
her hands. 


So it seemed to her. But why kill him? He was a decent young fellow. 
She had in front of her eyes the dark face among the holly bushes, 
with the brilliant, mocking eyes. Her breast felt full of power, and 

her legs felt long and strong and wild. She was surprised herself at 
the sensation of triumph and of rosy anger. Her hands felt keen on 
her wrists. She who had always declared she had not a muscle in her 
body! Even now, it was not muscle, it was a sort of flame. 


Suddenly it began to snow heavily, with fierce, frozen puffs of 
wind. The snow was small, in frozen grains, and hit sharp on her 
face. It seemed to whirl round her as if she herself were whirling 
in a cloud. But she did not mind. There was a flame in her, her 
limbs felt flamey and strong, amid the whirl. 


And the whirling, snowy air seemed full of presences, full of 
strange, unheard noises. She was used to the sensation of noises 
taking place which she could not hear. This sensation became very 
strong. She felt something was happening in the wild air. 


The London air was no longer heavy and clammy, saturated with ghosts 
of the unwilling dead. A new, clean tempest swept down from the 
pole, and there were noises. 


Voices were calling. In spite of her deafness she could hear some 
one, several voices, calling and whistling, as if many people were 
hallooing through the air: 


“He’s come back! Aha! He’s come back!” 


There was a wild, whistling, jubilant sound of voices in the storm 
of snow. Then obscured lightning winked through the snow in the air. 


“Is that thunder and lightning?” she asked of the young policeman, 
as she stood still, waiting for his form to emerge through the veil 
of whirling snow. 


“Seems like it to me,” he said. 


And at that very moment the lightning blinked again, and the dark, 
laughing face was near her face, it almost touched her cheek. 


She started back, but a flame of delight went over her. 
“There!” she said. “Did you see that?” 


“It lightened,” said the policeman. She was looking at him almost 
angrily. But then the clean, fresh animal look of his skin, and the 
tame-animal look in his frightened eyes amused her; she laughed her 
low, triumphant laugh. He was obviously afraid, like a frightened 

dog that sees something uncanny. 


The storm suddenly whistled louder, more violently, and, with a 
strange noise like castanets, she seemed to hear voices clapping and 
crying: 


“He is here! He’s come back!” 

She nodded her head gravely. 

The policeman and she moved on side by side. She lived alone in a 
little stucco house in a side street down the hill. There was a 

church and a grove of trees, and then the little old row of houses. 
The wind blew fiercely, thick with snow. Now and again a taxi went 
by with its lights showing weirdly. But the world seemed empty, 
uninhabited save by snow and voices. 

As the girl and the policeman turned past the grove of trees near 
the church, a great whirl of wind and snow made them stand still, 
and in the wild confusion they heard a whirling of sharp, delighted 
voices, something like seagulls, crying: 

“He’s here! He’s here!” 

“Well, I’m jolly glad he’s back,” said the girl calmly. 

“What's that?” said the nervous policeman, hovering near the girl. 
The wind let them move forward. As they passed along the railings it 
seemed to them the doors of the church were open, and the windows 
were out, and the snow and the voices were blowing in a wild career 
all through the church. 

“How extraordinary that they left the church open!” said the girl. 


The policeman stood still. He could not reply. 


And as they stood they listened to the wind and the church full of 
whirling voices all calling confusedly. 


“ Now_| hear the laughing,” she said suddenly. 


It came from the church: a sound of low, subtle, endless laughter, a 
strange, naked sound. 


“Now | hear it!” she said. 


But the policeman did not speak. He stood cowed, listening to the 
strange noises in the church. 


The wind must have blown out one of the windows, for they could see 
the snow whirling in volleys through the black gap, and whirling 

inside the church like a dim light. There came a sudden crash, 
followed by a burst of chuckling, naked laughter. The snow seemed to 
make a queer light inside the building, like ghosts moving, big and 
tall. 


There was more laughter, and a tearing sound. On the wind, pieces of 
paper, leaves of books, came whirling among the snow through the 
dark window. Then a white thing, soaring like a crazy bird, rose up 

on the wind as if it had wings, and lodged on a black tree outside, 
struggling. It was the altar cloth. 


There came a bit of gay, trilling music. The wind was running over 
the organ pipes like Pan pipes, quickly up and down. Snatches of 
wild, gay, trilling music, and bursts of the naked, low laughter. 


“Really!” said the girl. “This is most extraordinary. Do you hear 
the music and the people laughing?” 


“Yes, | hear somebody on the organ!” said the policeman. 


“And do you get the puff of warm wind? Smelling of spring. Almond 
blossom, that’s what it is! A most marvelous scent of almond 
blossom. Isn't it an extraordinary thing!” 


She went on triumphantly past the church, and came to the row of 
little old houses. She entered her own gate in the little railed 
entrance. 


“Here | am!” she said finally. “I’m home now. Thank you very much 
for coming with me.” 


She looked at the young policeman. His whole body was white as a 
wall with snow, and in the vague light of the arc lamp from the 
street his face was humble and frightened. 


“Can | come in and warm myself a bit?” he asked humbly. She knew it 
was fear rather than cold that froze him. He was in mortal fear. 


“Well!” she said. “Stay down in the sitting room if you like. But 
don’t come upstairs, because | am alone in the house. You can make 
up the fire in the sitting room, and you can go when you are warm.” 


She left him on the big, low couch before the fire, his face bluish 
and blank with fear. He rolled his blue eyes after her as she left 
the room. But she went up to her bedroom, and fastened her door. 


In the morning she was in her studio upstairs in her little house, 
looking at her own paintings and laughing to herself. Her canaries 
were talking and shrilly whistling in the sunshine that followed the 
storm. The cold snow outside was still clean, and the white glare in 
the air gave the effect of much stronger sunshine than actually 
existed. 


She was looking at her own paintings, and chuckling to herself over 
their comicalness. Suddenly they struck her as absolutely absurd. 
She quite enjoyed looking at them, they seemed to her so grotesque. 
Especially her self-portrait, with its nice brown hair and its 

slightly opened rabbit mouth and its baffled, uncertain rabbit eyes. 
She looked at the painted face and laughed in a long, rippling 

laugh, till the yellow canaries like faded daffodils almost went mad 

in an effort to sing louder. The girl’s long, rippling laugh sounded 
through the house uncannily. 


The housekeeper, a rather sad-faced young woman of a superior 
sort—nearly all people in England are of the superior sort, 
superiority being an English ailment—came in with an inquiring and 
rather disapproving look. 


“Did you call, Miss James?” she asked loudly. 


“No. No, | didn’t call. Don’t shout, | can hear quite well,” replied 
the girl. 


The housekeeper looked at her again. 

“You knew there was a young man in the sitting room?” she said. 
“No. Really!” cried the girl. “What, the young policeman? I’d 
forgotten all about him. He came in in the storm to warm himself. 


Hasn't he gone?” 


“No, Miss James.” 


“How extraordinary of him! What time is it? Quarter to nine! Why 
didn’t he go when he was warm? | must go and see him, | suppose.’ 


“He says he’s lame,” said the housekeeper censoriously and loudly. 


“Lame! That’s extraordinary. He certainly wasn't last night. But 
don’t shout. | can hear quite well.” 


“Is Mr. Marchbanks coming in to breakfast, Miss James?” said the 
housekeeper, more and more censorious. 


“| couldn’t say. But I'll come down as soon as mine is ready. I'll 
be down in a minute, anyhow, to see the policeman. Extraordinary 
that he is still here.” 


She sat down before her window, in the sun, to think a while. She 
could see the snow outside, the bare, purplish trees. The air all 
seemed rare and different. Suddenly the world had become quite 
different, as if some skin or integument had broken, as if the old, 
moldering London sky had crackled and rolled back, like an old skin, 
shriveled, leaving an absolutely new blue heaven. 


“It really is extraordinary!” she said to herself. “I certainly saw 
that man’s face. What a wonderful face it was! 


“| shall never forget it. Such laughter! He laughs longest who 
laughs last. He certainly will have the last laugh. | like him for 

that: he will laugh last. Must be some one really extraordinary! How 
very nice to be the one to laugh last. He certainly will. What a 
wonderful being! | suppose | must call him a being. He’s not a 
person exactly. 


“But how wonderful of him to come back and alter all the world 
immediately! _Isn’t_ that extraordinary. | wonder if he'll have 
altered Marchbanks. Of course, Marchbanks never saw him. But he 
heard him. Wouldn't that do as well, | wonder! |_wonder_!” 


She went off into a muse about Marchbanks. She and he were such 
friends. They had been friends like that for almost two years. Never 
lovers. Never that at all. But _friends_. 


And after all, she had been in love with him: in her head. This 
seemed now so funny to her: that she had been, in her head, so much 


in love with him. After all, life was too absurd. 


Because now she saw herself and him as such a funny pair. He so 
funnily taking life terribly seriously, especially his own life. And 

she so ridiculously _determined_ to save him from himself. Oh, how 
absurd! Determined_ to save him from himself, and wildly in love 
with him in the effort. The determination to save him from himself! 


Absurd! Absurd! Absurd! Since she had seen the man laughing among 
the holly bushes—_such_ extraordinary, wonderful laughter—she had 
seen her own ridiculousness. Really, what fantastic silliness, 

saving a man from himself! Saving anybody. What fantastic silliness! 
How much more amusing and lively to let a man go to perdition in his 
own way. Perdition was more amusing than salvation anyhow, and a 
much better place for most men to go to. 


She had never been in love with any man, and only spuriously in love 
with Marchbanks. She saw it quite plainly now. After all, what 
nonsense it all was, this being-in-love business. Thank goodness she 
had never made the humiliating mistake. 


No, the man among the holly bushes had made her see it all so 
plainly: the ridiculousness of being in love, the _infra dig_ 
business of chasing a man or being chased by a man. 


“Is love really so absurd and _infra dig_?” she said aloud to 
herself. 


“Why of course!” came a deep, laughing voice. 
She started round, but nobody was to be seen. 


“| expect it’s that man again!” she said to herself. “It really _is_ 
remarkable, you know. | consider it’s a remarkable thing that | 

never really wanted a man—_any_ man. And there | am over thirty. It 
_is_ curious. Whether it’s something wrong with me, or right with 

me, | can’t say. | don’t know till I've proved it. But | believe, if 

that man kept on laughing, something would happen to me.” 


She smelt the curious smell of almond blossom in the room, and heard 
the distant laugh again. 


“| do wonder why Marchbanks went with that woman last night. 
Whatever could he want of her?—or she him? So strange, as if they 


both had made up their minds to something! How extraordinarily 
puzzling life is! So messy, it all seems. 


“Why does nobody ever laugh in life like that man. He _did_ seem so 
wonderful. So scornful! And so proud! And so real! With those 
laughing, scornful, amazing eyes, just laughing and disappearing 
again. | can’t imagine him chasing any woman, thank goodness. It’s 
all so messy. My policeman would be messy if one would let him: like 
a dog. | do dislike dogs, really | do. And men do seem so doggy!” 


But even while she mused, she began to laugh again to herself with a 
long, low chuckle. How wonderful of that man to come and laugh like 
that and make the sky crack and shrivel like an old skin. Wasn’t he 
wonderful! Wouldn't it be wonderful if he just touched her. Even 
touched her. She felt, if he touched her, she herself would emerge 
new and tender out of an old, hard skin. She was gazing abstractedly 
out of the window. 


“There he comes, just now,” she said abruptly. But she meant 
Marchbanks, not the laughing man. 


There he came, his hands still shoved down in his overcoat pockets, 
his head still rather furtively ducked, in the bowler hat, and his 

legs still rather shambling. He came hurrying across the road, not 
looking up, deep in thought, no doubt. Thinking profoundly, with 
agonies of agitation, no doubt about his last night’s experience. It 
made her laugh. 


She, watching from the window above, burst into a long laugh, and 
the canaries went off their heads again. 


He was in the hall below. His resonant voice was calling, rather 
imperiously: 


“James! Are you coming down?” 
“No,” she called. “You come up.” 


He came up two at a time, as if his feet were a bit savage with the 
stairs for obstructing him. 


In the doorway he stood staring at her with a vacant, sardonic look, 
his gray eyes moving with a queer light And she looked back at him 
with a curious, rather haughty carelessness. 


“Don’t you want your breakfast?” she asked. It was his custom to 
come and take breakfast with her each morning. 


“No,” he answered loudly. “I went to a tea shop.” 

“Don’t shout,” she said. “I can hear you quite well.” 

He looked at her with mockery and a touch of malice. 

“| believe you always could,” he said, still loudly. 

“Well, anyway, | can now, so you needn’t shout,” she replied. 


And again his gray eyes, with the queer, grayish phosphorescent 
gleam in them, lingered malignantly on her face. 


“Don't look at me,” she said calmly. “I know all about everything.” 
He burst into a pouf of malicious laughter. 


“Why, what’s the matter!” he said curiously. “What have you been 
doing?” 


“| don’t quite know. Why? Are you going to call me to account?” 
“Did you hear that laughing?” 

“Oh, yes. And many more things. And saw things, too.” 

“Have you seen the paper?” 

“No. Don’t shout, | can hear.” 


“There’s been a great storm, blew out the windows and doors of the 
church outside here, and pretty well wrecked the place.” 


“| saw it. A leaf of the church Bible blew right in my face—from 
the Book of Job.” She gave a low laugh. 


“But what else did you see?” he cried loudly. 


“saw _him_. 


“Who?” 

“Ah, that | can’t say.” 

“But what was he like?” 

“That | can’t tell you. | don’t really know.” 

“But you must know. Did your policeman see him, too?” 

“No, | don’t suppose he did. My policeman!” And she went off into a 
long ripple of laughter. “He is by no means mine. But! _must_ go 


downstairs and see him.” 


“It's certainly made you very strange.” Marchbanks said. “You've got 
no _soul_, you know.” 


“Oh, thank goodness for that!” she cried. “My policeman has one. I’m 
sure. My _policeman_!” And she went off again into a long peal of 
laughter, the canaries pealing shrill accompaniment. 

“What's the matter with you?” he said. 

“Having no soul. | never had one really. It was always fobbed off on 
me. Soul was the only thing there was between you and me. Thank 
goodness it’s gone. Haven't you lost yours? The one that seemed to 
worry you, like a decayed tooth?” 

“But what are you _talking_ about?” he cried. 

“| don’t know,” she said. “It’s all so extraordinary. But look here, 

| _must_ go down and see my policeman. He’s downstairs in the 


sitting room. You’d better come with me.” 


They went down together. The policeman, in his waistcoat and shirt 
sleeves, was lying on the sofa, with a very long face. 


“Look here!” said Miss James to him. “Is it true you’re lame?” 


“It is true. That’s why I’m here. | can’t walk,” said the 
fair-haired young man as tears came to his eyes. 


“But how did it happen? You weren't lame last night,” she said. 


“| don’t know how it happened—but when | woke up and tried to stand 
up, | couldn’t do it.” The tears ran down his distressed face. 


“How very extraordinary!” she said. “What can we do about it?” 
“Which foot is it?” asked Marchbanks. “Let us have a look at it.” 

“| don’t like to,” said the poor devil. 

“You'd better,” said Miss James. 

He slowly pulled off his stocking, and showed his white left foot 
curiously clubbed, like the weird paw of some animal. When he looked 
at it himself, he sobbed. 

And as he sobbed, the girl heard again the low, exulting laughter. 
But she paid no heed to it, gazing curiously at the weeping young 
policeman. 

“Does it hurt?” she asked. 


“It does if | try to walk on it,” wept the young man. 


“T'll tell you what,” she said. “We'll telephone for a doctor, and 
he can take you home in a taxi.” 


The young fellow shamefacedly wiped his eyes. 
“But have you no idea how it happened?” asked Marchbanks anxiously. 
“| haven't myself,” said the young fellow. 


At that moment the girl heard the low, eternal laugh right in her 
ear. She started, but could see nothing. 


She started round again as Marchbanks gave a strange, yelping cry, 
like a shot animal. His white face was drawn, distorted in a curious 
grin, that was chiefly agony but partly wild recognition. He was 
staring with fixed eyes at something. And in the rolling agony of 

his eyes was the horrible grin of a man who realizes he has made a 
final, and this time fatal, fool of himself. 


“Why,” he yelped in a high voice, “I knew it was he!” And with a 
queer, shuddering laugh he pitched forward on the carpet and lay 


writhing for a moment on the floor. Then he lay still, in a weird, 
distorted position, like a man struck by lightning. 


Miss James stared with round, staring brown eyes. 
“Is he dead?” she asked quickly. 


The young policeman was trembling so that he could hardly speak. She 
could hear his teeth chattering. 


“Seems like it,” he stammered. 


There was a faint smell of almond blossom in the air. 


THE MANCHESTER MARRIAGE 

by Elizabeth Gaskell 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Victorian Short Stories 
Stories Of Successful Marriages 

(_Household Words_, Christmas 1858) 


Mr and Mrs Openshaw came from Manchester to settle in London. He 
had been, what is called in Lancashire, a salesman for a large 
manufacturing firm, who were extending their business, and opening a 
warehouse in the city; where Mr Openshaw was now to superintend their 
affairs. He rather enjoyed the change; having a kind of curiosity 

about London, which he had never yet been able to gratify in his brief 
visits to the metropolis. At the same time, he had an odd, shrewd 
contempt for the inhabitants, whom he always pictured to himself as 
fine, lazy people, caring nothing but for fashion and aristocracy, and 
lounging away their days in Bond Street, and such places; ruining good 
English, and ready in their turn to despise him as a provincial. The 
hours that the men of business kept in the city scandalized him too, 
accustomed as he was to the early dinners of Manchester folk and 

the consequently far longer evenings. Still, he was pleased to go to 
London, though he would not for the world have confessed it, even to 
himself, and always spoke of the step to his friends as one demanded 
of him by the interests of his employers, and sweetened to him by a 
considerable increase of salary. This, indeed, was so liberal that he 
might have been justified in taking a much larger house than the 


one he did, had he not thought himself bound to set an example to 
Londoners of how little a Manchester man of business cared for show. 
Inside, however, he furnished it with an unusual degree of comfort, 
and, in the winter-time, he insisted on keeping up as large fires as 

the grates would allow, in every room where the temperature was in 
the least chilly. Moreover, his northern sense of hospitality was such 
that, if he were at home, he could hardly suffer a visitor to leave 

the house without forcing meat and drink upon him. Every servant in 
the house was well warmed, well fed, and kindly treated; for their 
master scorned all petty saving in aught that conduced to comfort; 
while he amused himself by following out all his accustomed habits and 
individual ways, in defiance of what any of his new neighbours might 
think. 


His wife was a pretty, gentle woman, of suitable age and character. He 
was forty-two, she thirty-five. He was loud and decided; she soft and 
yielding. They had two children; or rather, | should say, she had two; 
for the elder, a girl of eleven, was Mrs Openshaw's child by Frank 
Wilson, her first husband. The younger was a little boy, Edwin, who 
could just prattle, and to whom his father delighted to speak in the 
broadest and most unintelligible Lancashire dialect, in order to keep 
up what he called the true Saxon accent. 


Mrs Openshaw's Christian name was Alice, and her first husband had 
been her own cousin. She was the orphan niece of a sea-captain 

in Liverpool; a quiet, grave little creature, of great personal 

attraction when she was fifteen or sixteen, with regular features and 

a blooming complexion. But she was very shy, and believed herself to 
be very stupid and awkward; and was frequently scolded by her aunt, 
her own uncle's second wife. So when her cousin, Frank Wilson, came 
home from a long absence at sea, and first was kind and protective to 
her; secondly, attentive; and thirdly, desperately in love with her, 

she hardly knew how to be grateful enough to him. It is true, she 
would have preferred his remaining in the first or second stages of 
behaviour; for his violent love puzzled and frightened her. Her uncle 
neither helped nor hindered the love affair, though it was going on 
under his own eyes. Frank's stepmother had such a variable temper, 
that there was no knowing whether what she liked one day she would 
like the next, or not. At length she went to such extremes of 
crossness that Alice was only too glad to shut her eyes and rush 
blindly at the chance of escape from domestic tyranny offered her by 
a marriage with her cousin; and, liking him better than any one in the 
world, except her uncle (who was at this time at sea), she went off 
one morning and was married to him, her only bridesmaid being the 


housemaid at her aunt's. The consequence was that Frank and his wife 
went into lodgings, and Mrs Wilson refused to see them, and turned 
away Norah, the warm-hearted housemaid, whom they accordingly took 
into their service. When Captain Wilson returned from his voyage he 
was very cordial with the young couple, and spent many an evening at 
their lodgings, smoking his pipe and sipping his grog; but he told 

them, for quietness’ sake, he could not ask them to his own house; for 
his wife was bitter against them. They were not, however, very unhappy 
about this. 


The seed of future unhappiness lay rather in Frank's vehement, 
passionate disposition, which led him to resent his wife's shyness and 
want of demonstrativeness as failures in conjugal duty. He was already 
tormenting himself, and her too in a slighter degree, by apprehensions 
and imaginations of what might befall her during his approaching 
absence at sea. At last, he went to his father and urged him to 

insist upon Alice's being once more received under his roof; the more 
especially as there was now a prospect of her confinement while her 
husband was away on his voyage. Captain Wilson was, as he himself 
expressed it, ‘breaking up’, and unwilling to undergo the excitement 

of a scene; yet he felt that what his son said was true. So he went to 
his wife. And before Frank set sail, he had the comfort of seeing his 
wife installed in her old little garret in his father's house. To have 
placed her in the one best spare room was a step beyond Mrs Wilson's 
powers of submission or generosity. The worst part about it, however, 
was that the faithful Norah had to be dismissed. Her place as 
housemaid had been filled up; and, even if it had not, she had 

forfeited Mrs Wilson's good opinion for ever. She comforted her young 
master and mistress by pleasant prophecies of the time when they would 
have a household of their own; of which, whatever service she might 
be in meanwhile, she should be sure to form a part. Almost the last 
action Frank did, before setting sail, was going with Alice to see 

Norah once more at her mother's house; and then he went away. 


Alice's father-in-law grew more and more feeble as winter advanced. 
She was of great use to her stepmother in nursing and amusing him; 
and although there was anxiety enough in the household, there was, 
perhaps, more of peace than there had been for years, for Mrs Wilson 
had not a bad heart, and was softened by the visible approach of death 
to one whom she loved, and touched by the lonely condition of the 
young creature expecting her first confinement in her husband's 
absence. To this relenting mood Norah owed the permission to come 
and nurse Alice when her baby was born, and to remain and attend on 
Captain Wilson. 


Before one letter had been received from Frank (who had sailed for 
the East Indies and China), his father died. Alice was always glad to 
remember that he had held her baby in his arms, and kissed and blessed 
it before his death. After that, and the consequent examination into 
the state of his affairs, it was found that he had left far less 

property than people had been led by his style of living to expect; 
and what money there was, was settled all upon his wife, and at her 
disposal after her death. This did not signify much to Alice, as Frank 
was now first mate of his ship, and, in another voyage or two, would 
be captain. Meanwhile he had left her rather more than two hundred 
pounds (all his savings) in the bank. 


It became time for Alice to hear from her husband. One letter from the 
Cape she had already received. The next was to announce his arrival in 
India. As week after week passed over, and no intelligence of the ship 
having got there reached the office of the owners, and the captain's 
wife was in the same state of ignorant suspense as Alice herself, her 
fears grew most oppressive. At length the day came when, in reply to 
her inquiry at the shipping office, they told her that the owners had 
given up hope of ever hearing more of the _Betsy-Jane_ and had sent in 
their claim upon the underwriters. Now that he was gone for ever, 

she first felt a yearning, longing love for the kind cousin, the 

dear friend, the sympathizing protector, whom she should never see 
again;--first felt a passionate desire to show him his child, whom 

she had hitherto rather craved to have all to herself--her own sole 
possession. Her grief was, however, noiseless and quiet--rather to the 
scandal of Mrs Wilson who bewailed her stepson as if he and she had 
always lived together in perfect harmony, and who evidently thought 

it her duty to burst into fresh tears at every strange face she 

saw; dwelling on his poor young widow's desolate state, and the 
helplessness of the fatherless child, with an unction as if she liked 

the excitement of the sorrowful story. 


So passed away the first days of Alice's widowhood. By and by things 
subsided into their natural and tranquil course. But, as if the young 
creature was always to be in some heavy trouble, her ewe-lamb began to 
be ailing, pining, and sickly. The child's mysterious illness turned 

out to be some affection of the spine, likely to affect health but not 

to shorten life--at least, so the doctors said. But the long, dreary 

suffering of one whom a mother loves as Alice loved her only child, 

is hard to look forward to. Only Norah guessed what Alice suffered; no 
one but God knew. 


And so it fell out, that when Mrs Wilson, the elder, came to her one 
day, in violent distress, occasioned by a very material diminution in 
the value of the property that her husband had left her--a diminution 
which made her income barely enough to support herself, much less 
Alice--the latter could hardly understand how anything which did not 
touch health or life could cause such grief; and she received the 
intelligence with irritating composure. But when, that afternoon, the 
little sick child was brought in, and the grandmother--who, after all, 
loved it well--began a fresh moan over her losses to its unconscious 
ears--saying how she had planned to consult this or that doctor, and 
to give it this or that comfort or luxury in after years, but that now 

all chance of this had passed away--Alice's heart was touched, and she 
drew near to Mrs Wilson with unwonted caresses, and, in a spirit not 
unlike to that of Ruth, entreated that, come what would, they might 
remain together. After much discussion in succeeding days, it was 
arranged that Mrs Wilson should take a house in Manchester, furnishing 
it partly with what furniture she had, and providing the rest with 
Alice's remaining two hundred pounds. Mrs Wilson was herself a 
Manchester woman, and naturally longed to return to her native town; 
some connexions of her own, too, at that time required lodgings, for 
which they were willing to pay pretty handsomely. Alice undertook 

the active superintendence and superior work of the household; 
Norah--willing, faithful Norah--offered to cook, scour, do anything in 
short, so that she might but remain with them. 


The plan succeeded. For some years their first lodgers remained with 
them, and all went smoothly--with that one sad exception of the little 
girl's increasing deformity. How that mother loved that child, it is 

not for words to tell! 


Then came a break of misfortune. Their lodgers left, and no one 
succeeded to them. After some months, it became necessary to remove 
to a smaller house; and Alice's tender conscience was torn by the idea 
that she ought not to be a burden to her mother-in-law, but to go out 
and seek her own maintenance. And leave her child! The thought came 
like the sweeping boom of a funeral-bell over her heart. 


By and by, Mr Openshaw came to lodge with them. He had started in life 
as the errand-boy and sweeper-out of a warehouse; had struggled up 
through all the grades of employment in it, fighting his way through 

the hard, striving Manchester life with strong, pushing energy of 
character. Every spare moment of time had been sternly given up to 
self-teaching. He was a capital accountant, a good French and German 
scholar, a keen, far-seeing tradesman--understanding markets and the 


bearing of events, both near and distant, on trade; and yet, with such 
vivid attention to present details, that | do not think he ever saw a 
group of flowers in the fields without thinking whether their colour 
would, or would not, form harmonious contrasts in the coming spring 
muslins and prints. He went to debating societies, and threw himself 
with all his heart and soul into politics; esteeming, it must 

be owned, every man a fool or a knave who differed from him, and 
overthrowing his opponents rather by the loud strength of his language 
than the calm strength of his logic. There was something of the Yankee 
in all this. Indeed, his theory ran parallel to the famous Yankee 
motto--'England flogs creation, and Manchester flogs England.’ Such 

a man, as may be fancied, had had no time for falling in love, or 

any such nonsense. At the age when most young men go through their 
courting and matrimony, he had not the means of keeping a wife, and 
was far too practical to think of having one. And now that he was 

in easy circumstances, a rising man, he considered women almost as 
encumbrances to the world, with whom a man had better have as little 
to do as possible. His first impression of Alice was indistinct, 

and he did not care enough about her to make it distinct. 'A pretty, 
yea-nay kind of woman’, would have been his description of her, if he 
had been pushed into a corner. He was rather afraid, in the beginning, 
that her quiet ways arose from a listlessness and laziness of 
character, which would have been exceedingly discordant to his active, 
energetic nature. But, when he found out the punctuality with which 

his wishes were attended to, and her work was done; when he was called 
in the morning at the very stroke of the clock, his shaving-water 
scalding hot, his fire bright, his coffee made exactly as his peculiar 
fancy dictated (for he was a man who had his theory about 

everything based upon what he knew of science, and often perfectly 
original)--then he began to think: not that Alice had any particular 
merit, but that he had got into remarkably good lodgings; his 
restlessness wore away, and he began to consider himself as almost 
settled for life in them. 


Mr Openshaw had been too busy, all his days, to be introspective. He 
did not know that he had any tenderness in his nature; and if he had 
become conscious of its abstract existence he would have considered it 
as a manifestation of disease in some part of him. But he was decoyed 
into pity unawares; and pity led on to tenderness. That little 

helpless child--always carried about by one of the three busy women 

of the house, or else patiently threading coloured beads in the chair 
from which, by no effort of its own, could it ever move--the great 

grave blue eyes, full of serious, not uncheerful, expression, giving 

to the small delicate face a look beyond its years--the soft plaintive 


voice dropping out but few words, so unlike the continual prattle of a 
child--caught Mr Openshaw's attention in spite of himself. One day--he 
half scorned himself for doing so--he cut short his dinner-hour to go 

in search of some toy, which should take the place of those eternal 
beads. | forget what he bought; but, when he gave the present (which 
he took care to do in a short abrupt manner, and when no one was by 
to see him), he was almost thrilled by the flash of delight that 

came over that child's face, and he could not help, all through that 
afternoon, going over and over again the picture left on his memory, 
by the bright effect of unexpected joy on the little girl's face. When 

he returned home, he found his slippers placed by his sitting-room 

fire; and even more careful attention paid to his fancies than was 
habitual in those model lodgings. When Alice had taken the last of his 
tea-things away--she had been silent as usual till then--she stood for 
an instant with the door in her hand. Mr Openshaw looked as if he 
were deep in his book, though in fact he did not see a line; but 

was heartily wishing the woman would go, and not make any palaver of 
gratitude. But she only said: 


‘|am very much obliged to you, sir. Thank you very much,' and was 
gone, even before he could send her away with a 'There, my good woman, 
that's enough!’ 


For some time longer he took no apparent notice of the child. He even 
hardened his heart into disregarding her sudden flush of colour and 
little timid smile of recognition, when he saw her by chance. But, 

after all, this could not last for ever; and, having a second time 

given way to tenderness, there was no relapse. The insidious enemy 
having thus entered his heart, in the guise of compassion to the 

child, soon assumed the more dangerous form of interest in the 
mother. He was aware of this change of feeling--despised himself for 
it--struggled with it; nay, internally yielded to it and cherished 

it, long before he suffered the slightest expression of it, by word, 
action, or look to escape him. He watched Alice's docile, obedient 
ways to her stepmother; the love which she had inspired in the rough 
Norah (roughened by the wear and tear of sorrow and years); but, above 
all, he saw the wild, deep, passionate affection existing between her 
and her child. They spoke little to anyone else, or when anyone else 
was by; but, when alone together, they talked, and murmured, and 
cooed, and chattered so continually, that Mr Openshaw first wondered 
what they could find to say to each other, and next became irritated 
because they were always so grave and silent with him. All this time 
he was perpetually devising small new pleasures for the child. His 
thoughts ran, in a pertinacious way, upon the desolate life before 


her; and often he came back from his day's work loaded with the very 
thing Alice had been longing for, but had not been able to procure. 

One time, it was a little chair for drawing the little sufferer along 

the streets; and, many an evening that following summer, Mr 

Openshaw drew her along himself, regardless of the remarks of his 
acquaintances. One day in autumn, he put down his newspaper, as Alice 
came in with the breakfast, and said, in as indifferent a voice as he 
could assume: 


‘Mrs Frank, is there any reason why we two should not put up our 
horses together?" 


Alice stood still in perplexed wonder. What did he mean? He had 
resumed the reading of his newspaper, as if he did not expect any 
answer; so she found silence her safest course, and went on quietly 
arranging his breakfast, without another word passing between them. 
Just as he was leaving the house, to go to the warehouse as usual, 
he turned back and put his head into the bright, neat, tidy kitchen, 
where all the women breakfasted in the morning: 


‘You'll think of what | said, Mrs Frank’ (this was her name with the 
lodgers), 'and let me have your opinion upon it tonight.’ 


Alice was thankful that her mother and Norah were too busy talking 
together to attend much to this speech. She determined not to think 
about it at all through the day; and, of course, the effort not to 

think made her think all the more. At night she sent up Norah with his 

tea. But Mr Openshaw almost knocked Norah down as she was going out 
at the door, by pushing past her and calling out, 'Mrs Frank" in an 
impatient voice, at the top of the stairs. 


Alice went up, rather than seem to have affixed too much meaning to 
his words. 


‘Well, Mrs Frank,' he said, 'what answer? Don't make it too long; for 
| have lots of office work to get through tonight.’ 


‘| hardly know what you meant, sir,’ said truthful Alice. 


‘Well! | should have thought you might have guessed. You're not new 

at this sort of work, and | am. However, I'll make it plain this time. 

Will you have me to be thy wedded husband, and serve me, and love me, 
and honour me, and all that sort of thing? Because, if you will, | 

will do as much by you, and be a father to your child--and that's more 


than is put in the prayer-book. Now, I'm a man of my word; and what | 
say, | feel; and what | promise, I'll do. Now, for your answer!' 


Alice was silent. He began to make the tea, as if her reply was a 
matter of perfect indifference to him; but, as soon as that was done, 
he became impatient. 


‘Well?’ said he. 
‘How long, sir, may | have to think over it?’ 


‘Three minutes!’ (looking at his watch). 'You've had two already--that 
makes five. Be a sensible woman, say Yes, and sit down to tea with me, 
and we'll talk it over together; for, after tea, | shall be busy; 

say No' (he hesitated a moment to try and keep his voice in the same 
tone), 'and | shan't say another word about it, but pay up a year's 

rent for my rooms tomorrow, and be off. Time's up! Yes or no?' 


‘If you please, sir--you have been so good to little Ailsie--' 


‘There, sit down comfortably by me on the sofa, and let's have our tea 
together. | am glad to find you are as good and sensible as | took you 
for.’ 


And this was Alice Wilson's second wooing. 


Mr Openshaw's will was too strong, and his circumstances too good, 
for him not to carry all before him. He settled Mrs Wilson in a 
comfortable house of her own, and made her quite independent of 
lodgers. The little that Alice said with regard to future plans was in 
Norah's behalf. 


‘No,’ said Mr Openshaw. ‘Norah shall take care of the old lady as long 
as she lives; and, after that, she shall either come and live with us, 

or, if she likes it better, she shall have a provision for life--for 

your sake, missus. No one who has been good to you or the child shall 
go unrewarded. But even the little one will be better for some fresh 
stuff about her. Get her a bright, sensible girl as a nurse; one who 
won't go rubbing her with calf's-foot jelly as Norah does; wasting 
good stuff outside that ought to go in, but will follow doctors' 
directions; which, as you must see pretty clearly by this time, Norah 
won't; because they give the poor little wench pain. Now, I'm not 
above being nesh for other folks myself. | can stand a good blow, 

and never change colour; but, set me in the operating room in the 


infirmary, and | turn as sick as a girl. Yet, if need were, | would 

hold the little wench on my knees while she screeched with pain, if it 
were to do her poor back good. Nay, nay, wench! keep your white looks 
for the time when it comes--! don't say it ever will. But this | know, 
Norah will spare the child and cheat the doctor, if she can. Now, | 

say, give the bairn a year or two's chance, and then, when the pack of 
doctors have done their best--and, maybe, the old lady has gone--we'll 
have Norah back or do better for her. 


The pack of doctors could do no good to little Ailsie. She was beyond 
their power. But her father (for so he insisted on being called, and 

also on Alice's no longer retaining the appellation of Mamma, but 
becoming henceforward Mother), by his healthy cheerfulness of manner, 
his clear decision of purpose, his odd turns and quirks of humour, 

added to his real strong love for the helpless little girl, infused 

a new element of brightness and confidence into her life; and, though 
her back remained the same, her general health was strengthened, and 
Alice--never going beyond a smile herself--had the pleasure of seeing 
her child taught to laugh. 


As for Alice's own life, it was happier than it had ever been before. 

Mr Openshaw required no demonstration, no expressions of affection 
from her. Indeed, these would rather have disgusted him. Alice could 
love deeply, but could not talk about it. The perpetual requirement 

of loving words, looks, and caresses, and misconstruing their absence 
into absence of love, had been the great trial of her former married 
life. Now, all went on clear and straight, under the guidance of her 
husband's strong sense, warm heart, and powerful will. Year by year 
their worldly prosperity increased. At Mrs Wilson's death, Norah came 
back to them as nurse to the newly-born little Edwin; into which post 
she was not installed without a pretty strong oration on the part of 

the proud and happy father, who declared that if he found out that 
Norah ever tried to screen the boy by a falsehood, or to make him 
nesh either in body or mind, she should go that very day. Norah and 
Mr Openshaw were not on the most thoroughly cordial terms; neither of 
them fully recognizing or appreciating the other's best qualities. 


This was the previous history of the Lancashire family who had now 
removed to London. 


They had been there about a year, when Mr Openshaw suddenly informed 
his wife that he had determined to heal long-standing feuds, and had 
asked his uncle and aunt Chadwick to come and pay them a visit and 

see London. Mrs Openshaw had never seen this uncle and aunt of her 


husband's. Years before she had married him, there had been a quarrel. 
All she knew was, that Mr Chadwick was a small manufacturer in a 
country town in South Lancashire. She was extremely pleased that the 
breach was to be healed, and began making preparations to render their 
visit pleasant. 


They arrived at last. Going to see London was such an event to them, 
that Mrs Chadwick had made all new linen fresh for the occasion--from 
night-caps downwards; and as for gowns, ribbons, and collars, she 
might have been going into the wilds of Canada where never a shop is, 
so large was her stock. A fortnight before the day of her departure 

for London, she had formally called to take leave of all her 

acquaintance; saying she should need every bit of the intermediate 

time for packing up. It was like a second wedding in her imagination; 
and, to complete the resemblance which an entirely new wardrobe made 
between the two events, her husband brought her back from Manchester, 
on the last market-day before they set off, a gorgeous pearl and 
amethyst brooch, saying, 'Lunnon should see that Lancashire folks knew 
a handsome thing when they saw it.’ 


For some time after Mr and Mrs Chadwick arrived at the Openshaws' 
there was no opportunity for wearing this brooch; but at length they 
obtained an order to see Buckingham Palace, and the spirit of loyalty 
demanded that Mrs Chadwick should wear her best clothes in visiting 
the abode of her sovereign. On her return she hastily changed her 
dress; for Mr Openshaw had planned that they should go to Richmond, 
drink tea, and return by moonlight. Accordingly, about five o'clock, 

Mr and Mrs Openshaw and Mr and Mrs Chadwick set off. 


The housemaid and cook sat below, Norah hardly knew where. She was 
always engrossed in the nursery in tending her two children, and in 
sitting by the restless, excitable Ailsie till she fell asleep. By and 

by the housemaid Bessy tapped gently at the door. Norah went to her, 
and they spoke in whispers. 

‘Nurse! there's someone downstairs wants you.’ 

‘Wants me! who is it?’ 

‘A gentleman--' 


‘A gentleman? Nonsense!’ 


‘Well! a man, then, and he asks for you, and he rang at the front-door 


bell, and has walked into the dining-room.' 


"You should never have let him,' exclaimed Norah. 'Master and missus 
out--' 


‘| did not want him to come in; but, when he heard you lived here, he 
walked past me, and sat down on the first chair, and said, "Tell her 
to come and speak to me." There is no gas lighted in the room, and 
supper is all set out.’ 


‘He'll be off with the spoons!’ exclaimed Norah, putting the 
housemaid's fear into words, and preparing to leave the room; first, 
however, giving a look to Ailsie, sleeping soundly and calmly. 


Downstairs she went, uneasy fears stirring in her bosom. Before she 
entered the dining-room she provided herself with a candle, and, with 
it in her hand, she went in, looking around her in the darkness for 
her visitor. 


He was standing up, holding by the table. Norah and he looked at each 
other; gradual recognition coming into their eyes. 


‘Norah?’ at length he asked. 


‘Who are you?' asked Norah, with the sharp tones of alarm and 
incredulity. '| don't know you’; trying, by futile words of disbelief, 
to do away with the terrible fact before her. 


‘Am | so changed?" he said pathetically. '| dare say | am. But, Norah, 
tell me!’ he breathed hard, 'where is my wife? Is she--is she alive?’ 


He came nearer to Norah, and would have taken her hand; but she backed 
away from him; looking at him all the time with staring eyes, as if 

he were some horrible object. Yet he was a handsome, bronzed, 
good-looking fellow, with beard and moustache, giving him a 
foreign-looking aspect; but his eyes! there was no mistaking those 

eager, beautiful eyes--the very same that Norah had watched not half 

an hour ago, till sleep stole softly over them. 


‘Tell me, Norah--I can bear it--| have feared it so often. Is she 
dead?’ Norah still kept silence. 'She is dead!’ He hung on Norah's 


words and looks, as if for confirmation or contradiction. 


‘What shall | do?' groaned Norah. 'Oh, sir! why did you come? how 


did you find me out? where have you been? We thought you dead, we did 
indeed!’ She poured out words and questions to gain time, as if time 
would help her. 


‘Norah! answer me this question straight, by yes or no--ls my wife 
dead?’ 


‘No, she is not,’ said Norah, slowly and heavily. 


‘Oh, what a relief! Did she receive my letters? But perhaps you don't 
know. Why did you leave her? Where is she? Oh, Norah, tell me all 
quickly!" 


‘Mr Frank!’ said Norah at last, almost driven to bay by her 

terror lest her mistress should return at any moment and find him 
there--unable to consider what was best to be done or said--rushing 

at something decisive, because she could not endure her present state: 
‘Mr Frank! we never heard a line from you, and the shipowners said 

you had gone down, you and everyone else. We thought you were dead, if 
ever man was, and poor Miss Alice and her little sick, helpless child! 

Oh, sir, you must guess it,’ cried the poor creature at last, bursting 

out into a passionate fit of crying, ‘for indeed | cannot tell it. But 

it was no one's fault. God help us all this night!" 


Norah had sat down. She trembled too much to stand. He took her hands 
in his. He squeezed them hard, as if, by physical pressure, the truth 
could be wrung out. 


‘Norah.' This time his tone was calm, stagnant as despair. ‘She has 
married again!’ 


Norah shook her head sadly. The grasp slowly relaxed. The man had 
fainted. 


There was brandy in the room. Norah forced some drops into Mr Frank's 
mouth, chafed his hands, and--when mere animal life returned, before 
the mind poured in its flood of memories and thoughts--she lifted him 
up, and rested his head against her knees. Then she put a few crumbs 
of bread taken from the supper-table, soaked in brandy, into his 

mouth. Suddenly he sprang to his feet. 


‘Where is she? Tell me this instant.’ He looked so wild, so mad, so 
desperate, that Norah felt herself to be in bodily danger; but her 
time of dread had gone by. She had been afraid to tell him the truth, 


and then she had been a coward. Now, her wits were sharpened by the 
sense of his desperate state. He must leave the house. She would pity 
him afterwards; but now she must rather command and upbraid; for he 
must leave the house before her mistress came home. That one necessity 
stood clear before her. 


‘She is not here: that is enough for you to know. Nor can | say 

exactly where she is' (which was true to the letter if not to the 

spirit). 'Go away, and tell me where to find you tomorrow, and | will 

tell you all. My master and mistress may come back at any minute, and 
then what would become of me, with a strange man in the house?’ 


Such an argument was too petty to touch his excited mind. 


‘| don't care for your master and mistress. If your master is a man, 

he must feel for me--poor shipwrecked sailor that | am--kept for years 

a prisoner amongst savages, always, always, always thinking of my wife 
and my home--dreaming of her by night, talking to her though she 

could not hear, by day. | loved her more than all heaven and earth put 
together. Tell me where she is, this instant, you wretched woman, who 
salved over her wickedness to her, as you do to me! 


The clock struck ten. Desperate positions require desperate measures. 


‘If you will leave the house now, | will come to you tomorrow and tell 
you all. What is more, you shall see your child now. She lies sleeping 
upstairs. Oh, sir, you have a child, you do not know that as yet--a 

little weakly girl--with just a heart and soul beyond her years. We 

have reared her up with such care! We watched her, for we thought 

for many a year she might die any day, and we tended her, and no hard 
thing has come near her, and no rough word has ever been said to her. 
And now you come and will take her life into your hand, and will crush 
it. Strangers to her have been kind to her; but her own father--Mr 
Frank, | am her nurse, and | love her, and | tend her, and | would do 
anything for her that | could. Her mother's heart beats as hers beats; 
and, if she suffers a pain, her mother trembles all over. If she is 

happy, it is her mother that smiles and is glad. If she is growing 
stronger, her mother is healthy: if she dwindles, her mother 
languishes. If she dies--well, | don't know; it is not everyone can 

lie down and die when they wish it. Come upstairs, Mr Frank, and see 
your child. Seeing her will do good to your poor heart. Then go away, 
in God's name, just this one night; tomorrow, if need be, you can do 
anything--kill us all if you will, or show yourself a great, grand 

man, whom God will bless for ever and ever. Come, Mr Frank, the look 


of a sleeping child is sure to give peace.’ 


She led him upstairs; at first almost helping his steps, till they 

came near the nursery door. She had wellnigh forgotten the existence 
of little Edwin. It struck upon her with affright as the shaded light 

fell over the other cot; but she skilfully threw that corner of the 

room into darkness, and let the light fall on the sleeping Ailsie. 

The child had thrown down the coverings, and her deformity, as she 
lay with her back to them, was plainly visible through her slight 
nightgown. Her little face, deprived of the lustre of her eyes, looked 
wan and pinched, and had a pathetic expression in it, even as she 
slept. The poor father looked and looked with hungry, wistful eyes, 
into which the big tears came swelling up slowly and dropped heavily 
down, as he stood trembling and shaking all over. Norah was angry 
with herself for growing impatient of the length of time that long 
lingering gaze lasted. She thought that she waited for full half an 
hour before Frank stirred. And then--instead of going away--he sank 
down on his knees by the bedside, and buried his face in the clothes. 
Little Ailsie stirred uneasily. Norah pulled him up in terror. She 

could afford no more time, even for prayer, in her extremity of fear; 
for surely the next moment would bring her mistress home. She took 
him forcibly by the arm; but, as he was going, his eye lighted on the 
other bed; he stopped. Intelligence came back into his face. His hands 
clenched. 


'His child?' he asked. 


‘Her child,’ replied Norah. 'God watches over him,' she said 
instinctively; for Frank's looks excited her fears, and she needed to 
remind herself of the Protector of the helpless. 


‘God has not watched over me,' he said, in despair; his thoughts 
apparently recoiling on his own desolate, deserted state. But Norah 
had no time for pity. Tomorrow she would be as compassionate as her 
heart prompted. At length she guided him downstairs, and shut the 
outer door, and bolted it--as if by bolts to keep out facts. 


Then she went back into the dining-room, and effaced all traces of his 
presence, as far as she could. She went upstairs to the nursery and 
sat there, her head on her hand, thinking what was to come of all 

this misery. It seemed to her very long before her master and mistress 
returned; yet it was hardly eleven o'clock. She heard the loud, 

hearty Lancashire voices on the stairs; and, for the first time, she 
understood the contrast of the desolation of the poor man who had so 


lately gone forth in lonely despair. 


It almost put her out of patience to see Mrs Openshaw come in, 
calmly smiling, handsomely dressed, happy, easy, to inquire after her 
children. 


‘Did Ailsie go to sleep comfortably?’ she whispered to Norah. 
'Yes.' 


Her mother bent over her, looking at her slumbers with the soft eyes 
of love. How little she dreamed who had looked on her last! Then she 
went to Edwin, with perhaps less wistful anxiety in her countenance, 
but more of pride. She took off her things, to go down to supper. 
Norah saw her no more that night. 


Beside having a door into the passage, the sleeping-nursery opened 

out of Mr and Mrs Openshaw's room, in order that they might have 

the children more immediately under their own eyes. Early the next 
summer's morning, Mrs Openshaw was awakened by Ailsie's startled call 
of ‘Mother! mother!’ She sprang up, put on her dressing-gown, and went 
to her child. Ailsie was only half awake, and in a not unusual state 

of terror. 


‘Who was he, mother? Tell me!’ 


‘Who, my darling? No one is here. You have been dreaming, love. Waken 
up quite. See, it is broad daylight.’ 


'Yes,' said Ailsie, looking round her; then clinging to her mother, 
‘put a man was here in the night, mother.’ 


‘Nonsense, little goose. No man has ever come near you!’ 


"Yes, he did. He stood there. Just by Norah. A man with hair and a 
beard. And he knelt down and said his prayers. Norah knows he was 
here, mother' (half angrily, as Mrs Openshaw shook her head in smiling 
incredulity). 


‘Well! we will ask Norah when she comes,’ said Mrs Openshaw, 
soothingly. 'But we won't talk any more about him now. It is not five 
o'clock; it is too early for you to get up. Shall | fetch you a book 
and read to you?" 


‘Don't leave me, mother,’ said the child, clinging to her. So Mrs 
Openshaw sat on the bedside talking to Ailsie, and telling her of what 
they had done at Richmond the evening before, until the little girl's 
eyes slowly closed and she once more fell asleep. 


‘What was the matter?' asked Mr Openshaw, as his wife returned to bed. 


‘Ailsie wakened up in a fright, with some story of a man having been 
in the room to say his prayers--a dream, | suppose.’ And no more was 
said at the time. 


Mrs Openshaw had almost forgotten the whole affair when she got up 
about seven o'clock. But, by and by, she heard a sharp altercation 
going on in the nursery--Norah speaking angrily to Ailsie, a most 
unusual thing. Both Mr and Mrs Openshaw listened in astonishment. 


‘Hold your tongue, Ailsie! let me hear none of your dreams; never let 
me hear you tell that story again!" 


Ailsie began to cry. 


Mr Openshaw opened the door of communication, before his wife could 
say a word. 


‘Norah, come here!’ 


The nurse stood at the door, defiant. She perceived she had been 
heard, but she was desperate. 


‘Don't let me hear you speak in that manner to Ailsie again,’ he said 
sternly, and shut the door. 


Norah was infinitely relieved; for she had dreaded some questioning; 
and a little blame for sharp speaking was what she could well bear, if 
cross-examination was let alone. 


Downstairs they went, Mr Openshaw carrying Ailsie; the sturdy Edwin 
coming step by step, right foot foremost, always holding his mother's 
hand. Each child was placed in a chair by the breakfast-table, and 

then Mr and Mrs Openshaw stood together at the window, awaiting their 
visitors' appearance and making plans for the day. There was a pause. 
Suddenly Mr Openshaw turned to Ailsie, and said: 


‘What a little goosy somebody is with her dreams, wakening up poor, 


tired mother in the middle of the night, with a story of a man being 
in the room.’ 


‘Father! I'm sure | saw him,’ said Ailsie, half-crying. ‘Il don't want 

to make Norah angry; but | was not asleep, for all she says | was. | 

had been asleep--and | wakened up quite wide awake, though | was so 
frightened. | kept my eyes nearly shut, and | saw the man quite plain. 

A great brown man with a beard. He said his prayers. And then looked 
at Edwin. And then Norah took him by the arm and led him away, after 
they had whispered a bit together.’ 


‘Now, my little woman must be reasonable,’ said Mr Openshaw, who was 
always patient with Ailsie. "There was no man in the house last night 

at all. No man comes into the house, as you know, if you think; much 
less goes up into the nursery. But sometimes we dream something has 
happened, and the dream is so like reality, that you are not the first 
person, little woman, who has stood out that the thing has really 
happened.’ 


‘But, indeed, it was not a dream!" said Ailsie, beginning to cry. 


Just then Mr and Mrs Chadwick came down, looking grave and 
discomposed. All during breakfast-time they were silent and 
uncomfortable. As soon as the breakfast things were taken away, and 
the children had been carried upstairs, Mr Chadwick began, in an 
evidently preconcerted manner, to inquire if his nephew was certain 
that all his servants were honest; for, that Mrs Chadwick had that 
morning missed a very valuable brooch, which she had worn the 

day before. She remembered taking it off when she came home from 
Buckingham Palace. Mr Openshaw's face contracted into hard lines; grew 
like what it was before he had known his wife and her child. He rang 
the bell, even before his uncle had done speaking. It was answered by 
the housemaid. 


‘Mary, was anyone here last night, while we were away?’ 

‘Aman, sir, came to speak to Norah.' 

‘To speak to Norah! Who was he? How long did he stay?’ 

‘I'm sure | can't tell, sir. He came--perhaps about nine. | went up to 


tell Norah in the nursery, and she came down to speak to him. She let 
him out, sir. She will know who he was, and how long he stayed. ' 


She waited a moment to be asked any more questions, but she was not, 
so she went away. 


A minute afterwards Mr Openshaw made as though he were going out of 
the room; but his wife laid her hand on his arm. 


‘Do not speak to her before the children,’ she said, in her low, quiet 
voice. ‘I will go up and question her.' 


‘No! | must speak to her. You must know,’ said he, turning to his 

uncle and aunt, 'my missus has an old servant, as faithful as ever 
woman was, | do believe, as far as love goes,--but at the same time, 
who does not speak truth, as even the missus must allow. Now, 

my notion is, that this Norah of ours has been come over by some 
good-for-nothing chap (for she's at the time o' life when they say 
women pray for husbands--"any, good Lord, any") and has let him into 
our house, and the chap has made off with your brooch, and m'appen 
many another thing beside. It's only saying that Norah is soft-hearted 
and doesn't stick at a white lie--that's all, missus.’ 


It was curious to notice how his tone, his eyes, his whole face was 
changed, as he spoke to his wife; but he was the resolute man through 
all. She knew better than to oppose him; so she went upstairs, and 
told Norah that her master wanted to speak to her, and that she would 
take care of the children in the meanwhile. 


Norah rose to go, without a word. Her thoughts were these: 


‘If they tear me to pieces, they shall never know through me. He may 
come--and then, just Lord have mercy upon us all! for some of us are 
dead folk to a certainty. But he_ shall do it; not me.’ 


You may fancy, now, her look of determination, as she faced her master 
alone in the dining-room; Mr and Mrs Chadwick having left the 

affair in their nephew's hands, seeing that he took it up with such 
vehemence. 


‘Norah! Who was that man that came to my house last night?’ 
‘Man, sir!' As if infinitely surprised; but it was only to gain time. 
‘Yes; the man that Mary let in; that she went upstairs to the nursery 


to tell you about; that you came down to speak to; the same chap, | 
make no doubt, that you took into the nursery to have your talk out 


with; the one Ailsie saw, and afterwards dreamed about; thinking, poor 
wench! she saw him say his prayers, when nothing, I'll be bound, was 
further from his thoughts; the one that took Mrs Chadwick's brooch, 
value ten pounds. Now, Norah! Don't go off. I'm as sure as my name's 
Thomas Openshaw that you knew nothing of this robbery. But | do think 
you've been imposed on, and that's the truth. Some good-for-nothing 
chap has been making up to you, and you've been just like all other 
women, and have turned a soft place in your heart to him; and he came 
last night a-lovyering, and you had him up in the nursery, and he made 
use of his opportunities, and made off with a few things on his way 
down! Come, now, Norah; it's no blame to you, only you must not be 
such a fool again! Tell us,’ he continued, 'what name he gave you, 
Norah. I'll be bound, it was not the right one; but it will be a clue 

for the police.’ 


Norah drew herself up. "You may ask that question, and taunt me with 
my being single, and with my credulity, as you will, Master Openshaw. 
You'll get no answer from me. As for the brooch, and the story of 

theft and burglary; if any friend ever came to see me (which | defy 

you to prove, and deny), he'd be just as much above doing such a thing 
as you yourself, Mr Openshaw--and more so, too; for I'm not at all 

sure as everything you have is rightly come by, or would be yours 

long, if every man had his own.' She meant, of course, his wife; but 

he understood her to refer to his property in goods and chattels. 


‘Now, my good woman,’ said he, 'l'll just tell you truly, | never 

trusted you out and out; but my wife liked you, and | thought you had 
many a good point about you. If you once begin to sauce me, I'll have 
the police to you, and get out the truth in a court of justice, if 

you'll not tell it me quietly and civilly here. Now, the best thing 

you can do is quietly to tell me who the fellow is. Look here! a man 
comes to my house; asks for you; you take him upstairs; a valuable 
brooch is missing next day; we know that you, and Mary, and cook, are 
honest; but you refuse to tell us who the man is. Indeed, you've told 
me one lie already about him, saying no one was here last night. Now, 
| just put it to you, what do you think a policeman would say to this, 

or a magistrate? A magistrate would soon make you tell the truth, my 
good woman.' 


‘There's never the creature born that should get it out of me,’ said 
Norah. ‘Not unless | choose to tell.’ 


‘I've a great mind to see,’ said Mr Openshaw, growing angry at the 
defiance. Then, checking himself, he thought before he spoke again: 


‘Norah, for your missus' sake | don't want to go to extremities. Be a 
sensible woman, if you can. It's no great disgrace, after all, to have 
been taken in. | ask you once more--as a friend--who was this man that 
you let into my house last night?’ 


No answer. He repeated the question in an impatient tone. Still no 
answer. Norah's lips were set in determination not to speak. 


‘Then there is but one thing to be done. | shall send for a 
policeman.’ 


‘You will not,' said Norah, starting forward. 'You shall not, sir! 

No policeman shall touch me. | know nothing of the brooch, but | know 
this: ever since | was four-and-twenty, | have thought more of your 
wife than of myself: ever since | saw her, a poor motherless girl, put 
upon in her uncle's house, | have thought more of serving her than 

of serving myself! | have cared for her and her child, as nobody 

ever cared for me. | don't cast blame on you, sir, but | say it's ill 
giving up one's life to anyone; for, at the end, they will turn round 
upon you, and forsake you. Why does not my missus come herself to 
suspect me? Maybe, she is gone for the police? But | don't stay here, 
either for police, or magistrate, or master. You're an unlucky lot. 

| believe there's a curse on you. I'll leave you this very day. Yes! 

I'll leave that poor Ailsie, too. | will! No good ever will come to 

youl! 


Mr Openshaw was utterly astonished at this speech; most of which was 
completely unintelligible to him, as may easily be supposed. Before he 
could make up his mind what to say, or what to do, Norah had left 

the room. | do not think he had ever really intended to send for 

the police to this old servant of his wife's; for he had never for a 
moment doubted her perfect honesty. But he had intended to compel 
her to tell him who the man was, and in this he was baffled. He was, 
consequently, much irritated. He returned to his uncle and aunt ina 
state of great annoyance and perplexity, and told them he could get 
nothing out of the woman; that some man had been in the house the 
night before; but that she refused to tell who he was. At this moment 
his wife came in, greatly agitated, and asked what had happened to 
Norah; for that she had put on her things in passionate haste, and 

left the house. 


‘This looks suspicious,’ said Mr Chadwick. 'It is not the way in which 
an honest person would have acted.’ 


Mr Openshaw kept silence. He was sorely perplexed. But Mrs Openshaw 
turned round on Mr Chadwick, with a sudden fierceness no one ever saw 
in her before. 


‘You don't know Norah, uncle! She is gone because she is deeply hurt 
at being suspected. Oh, | wish | had seen her--that | had spoken to 
her myself. She would have told me anything.’ Alice wrung her hands. 


‘| must confess,’ continued Mr Chadwick to his nephew, in a lower 
voice, 'l can't make you out. You used to be a word and a blow, 
and oftenest the blow first; and now, when there is every cause for 
suspicion, you just do nought. Your missus is a very good woman, 
| grant; but she may have been put upon as well as other folk, | 
suppose. If you don't send for the police, | shall.' 


‘Very well,’ replied Mr Openshaw, surlily. 'l can't clear Norah. She 
won't clear herself, as | believe she might if she would. Only | wash 
my hands of it; for | am sure the woman herself is honest, and she's 
lived a long time with my wife, and | don't like her to come to 
shame.’ 


‘But she will then be forced to clear herself. That, at any rate, will 
be a good thing.’ 


‘Very well, very well! | am heart-sick of the whole business. Come, 
Alice, come up to the babies; they'll be in a sore way. | tell you, 

uncle,’ he said, turning round once more to Mr Chadwick, suddenly and 
sharply, after his eye had fallen on Alice's wan, tearful, anxious 

face, 'I'll have no sending for the police, after all. I'll buy my 

aunt twice as handsome a brooch this very day; but I'll not have Norah 
suspected, and my missus plagued. There's for you!’ 


He and his wife left the room. Mr Chadwick quietly waited till he was 
out of hearing, and then said to his wife, 'For all Tom's heroics, I'm 
just quietly going for a detective, wench. Thou need'st know nought 
about it.’ 


He went to the police-station and made a statement of the case. He was 
gratified by the impression which the evidence against Norah seemed 

to make. The men all agreed in his opinion, and steps were to be 
immediately taken to find out where she was. Most probably, as they 
suggested, she had gone at once to the man, who, to all appearance, 
was her lover. When Mr Chadwick asked how they would find her out, 


they smiled, shook their heads, and spoke of mysterious but infallible 
ways and means. He returned to his nephew's house with a very 
comfortable opinion of his own sagacity. He was met by his wife with a 
penitent face. 


‘Oh, master, I've found my brooch! It was just sticking by its pin in 
the flounce of my brown silk, that | wore yesterday. | took it off in 
a hurry, and it must have caught in it; and | hung up my gown in 
the closet. Just now, when | was going to fold it up, there was the 
brooch! | am very vexed, but | never dreamt but what it was lost!' 


Her husband, muttering something very like 'Confound thee and thy 
brooch too! | wish I'd never given it thee,’ snatched up his hat, and 
rushed back to the station, hoping to be in time to stop the police 
from searching for Norah. But a detective was already gone off on the 
errand. 


Where was Norah? Half mad with the strain of the fearful secret, she 
had hardly slept through the night for thinking what must be done. 
Upon this terrible state of mind had come Ailsie's questions, showing 
that she had seen the Man, as the unconscious child called her father. 
Lastly came the suspicion of her honesty. She was little less than 
crazy as she ran upstairs and dashed on her bonnet and shawl; leaving 
all else, even her purse, behind her. In that house she would not 

stay. That was all she knew or was clear about. She would not even see 
the children again, for fear it should weaken her. She dreaded above 
everything Mr Frank's return to claim his wife. She could not tell 

what remedy there was for a sorrow so tremendous, for her to stay to 
witness. The desire of escaping from the coming event was a stronger 
motive for her departure, than her soreness about the suspicions 
directed against her; although this last had been the final goad 

to the course she took. She walked a way almost at headlong speed; 
sobbing as she went, as she had not dared to do during the past night 
for fear of exciting wonder in those who might hear her. Then she 
stopped. An idea came into her mind that she would leave London 
altogether, and betake herself to her native town of Liverpool. She 

felt in her pocket for her purse as she drew near the Euston Square 
station with this intention. She had left it at home. Her poor head 
aching, her eyes swollen with crying, she had to stand still, and 

think, as well as she could, where next she should bend her steps. 
Suddenly the thought flashed into her mind that she would go and find 
out poor Mr Frank. She had been hardly kind to him the night before, 
though her heart had bled for him ever since. She remembered his 
telling her, when she inquired for his address, almost as she had 


pushed him out of the door, of some hotel in a street not far distant 
from Euston Square. Thither she went: with what intention she scarcely 
knew, but to assuage her conscience by telling him how much she 
pitied him. In her present state she felt herself unfit to counsel, 

or restrain, or assist, or do aught else but sympathize and weep. The 
people of the inn said such a person had been there; had arrived only 
the day before; had gone out soon after arrival, leaving his luggage 

in their care; but had never come back. Norah asked for leave to sit 
down, and await the gentleman's return. The landlady--pretty secure in 
the deposit of luggage against any probable injury--showed her into 

a room, and quietly locked the door on the outside. Norah was utterly 
worn out, and fell asleep--a shivering, starting, uneasy slumber, 

which lasted for hours. 


The detective, meanwhile, had come up with her some time before she 
entered the hotel, into which he followed her. Asking the landlady to 
detain her for an hour or so, without giving any reason beyond showing 
his authority (which made the landlady applaud herself a good deal for 
having locked her in), he went back to the police-station to report 

his proceedings. He could have taken her directly; but his object was, 
if possible, to trace out the man who was supposed to have committed 
the robbery. Then he heard of the discovery of the brooch; and 
consequently did not care to return. 


Norah slept till even the summer evening began to close in, Then 

started up. Someone was at the door. It would be Mr Frank; and she 
dizzily pushed back her ruffled grey hair which had fallen over her 

eyes, and stood looking to see him. Instead, there came in Mr Openshaw 
and a policeman. 


‘This is Norah Kennedy,' said Mr Openshaw. 


‘Oh, sir,’ said Norah, 'I did not touch the brooch; indeed | did not. 

Oh, sir, | cannot live to be thought so badly of'; and very sick 

and faint, she suddenly sank down on the ground. To her surprise, Mr 
Openshaw raised her up very tenderly. Even the policeman helped to lay 
her on the sofa; and, at Mr Openshaw's desire, he went for some wine 
and sandwiches; for the poor gaunt woman lay there almost as if dead 
with weariness and exhaustion. 


‘Norah,' said Mr Openshaw, in his kindest voice, 'the brooch is found. 

It was hanging to Mrs Chadwick's gown. | beg your pardon. Most truly 
| beg your pardon, for having troubled you about it. My wife is almost 

broken-hearted. Eat, Norah--or, stay, first drink this glass of wine,’ 


said he, lifting her head, and pouring a little down her throat. 


As she drank, she remembered where she was, and who she was waiting 
for. She suddenly pushed Mr Openshaw away, saying, 'Oh, sir, you must 
go. You must not stop a minute. If he comes back, he will kill you.’ 


‘Alas, Norah! | do not know who "he" is. But someone is gone away who 
will never come back: someone who knew you, and whom | am afraid you 
cared for.' 


‘| don't understand you, sir,’ said Norah, her master's kind and 

sorrowful manner bewildering her yet more than his words. The 
policeman had left the room at Mr Openshaw's desire, and they two were 
alone. 


‘You know what | mean, when | say someone is gone who will never come 
back. | mean that he is dead!" 


‘Who?' said Norah, trembling all over. 
‘A poor man has been found in the Thames this morning--drowned.' 
‘Did he drown himself?’ asked Norah, solemnly. 


‘God only knows,’ replied Mr Openshaw, in the same tone. 'Your name 
and address at our house were found in his pocket; that, and his 
purse, were the only things that were found upon him. | am sorry to 
say it, my poor Norah; but you are required to go and identify him.' 


‘To what?' asked Norah. 


‘To say who it is. It is always done, in order that some reason may be 
discovered for the suicide--if suicide it was. | make no doubt, he was 

the man who came to see you at our house last night. It is very sad, | 
know.' He made pauses between each little clause, in order to try and 
bring back her senses, which he feared were wandering--so wild and sad 
was her look. 


‘Master Openshaw,’ said she, at last, 'l've a dreadful secret to tell 
you--only you must never breathe it to anyone, and you and | must hide 
it away for ever. | thought to have done it all by myself, but | see 

| cannot. Yon poor man--yes! the dead, drowned creature is, | fear, Mr 
Frank, my mistress's first husband!’ 


Mr Openshaw sat down, as if shot. He did not speak; but, after a 
while, he signed to Norah to go on. 


‘He came to me the other night, when--God be thanked!--you were all 
away at Richmond. He asked me if his wife was dead or alive. | was 

a brute, and thought more of your all coming home than of his sore 
trial; | spoke out sharp, and said she was married again, and very 
content and happy. | all but turned him away: and now he lies dead and 
cold.’ 


‘God forgive me!’ said Mr Openshaw. 


‘God forgive us all!" said Norah. "Yon poor man needs forgiveness, 
perhaps, less than any one among us. He had been among the 
savages--shipwrecked--I know not what--and he had written letters 
which had never reached my poor missus.’ 


'He saw his child! 


'He saw her--yes! | took him up, to give his thoughts another start; 

for | believed he was going mad on my hands. | came to seek him here, 
as | more than half promised. My mind misgave me when | heard he never 
came in. Oh, sir, it must be him!" 


Mr Openshaw rang the bell. Norah was almost too much stunned to wonder 
at what he did. He asked for writing materials, wrote a letter, and 
then said to Norah: 


‘lam writing to Alice, to say | shall be unavoidably absent for a 

few days; that | have found you; that you are well, and send her your 
love, and will come home tomorrow. You must go with me to the police 
court; you must identify the body; | will pay high to keep names and 
details out of the papers.' 


‘But where are you going, sir?’ 
He did not answer her directly. Then he said: 


‘Norah! | must go with you, and look on the face of the man whom | 
have so injured--unwittingly, it is true; but it seems to me as if | 

had killed him. | will lay his head in the grave as if he were my only 
brother: and how he must have hated me! | cannot go home to my wife 
till all that | can do for him is done. Then | go with a dreadful 

secret on my mind. | shall never speak of it again, after these days 


are over. | Know you will not, either.’ He shook hands with her; and 
they never named the subject again, the one to the other. 


Norah went home to Alice the next day. Not a word was said on the 
cause of her abrupt departure a day or two before. Alice had been 
charged by her husband, in his letter, not to allude to the supposed 
theft of the brooch; so she, implicitly obedient to those whom she 
loved both by nature and habit, was entirely silent on the subject, 
only treated Norah with the most tender respect, as if to make up for 
unjust suspicion. 


Nor did Alice inquire into the reason why Mr Openshaw had been absent 
during his uncle and aunt's visit, after he had once said that it was 
unavoidable. He came back grave and quiet; and from that time forth 

was curiously changed. More thoughtful, and perhaps less active; 

quite as decided in conduct, but with new and different rules for the 
guidance of that conduct. Towards Alice he could hardly be more kind 

than he had always been; but he now seemed to look upon her as someone 
sacred, and to be treated with reverence, as well as tenderness. He 

throve in business, and made a large fortune, one half of which was 

settled upon her. 


Long years after these events--a few months after her mother 
died--Ailsie and her ‘father’ (as she always called Mr Openshaw) 
drove to a cemetery a little way out of town, and she was carried to 

a certain mound by her maid, who was then sent back to the carriage. 
There was a headstone, with F.W. and a date upon it. That was all. 
Sitting by the grave, Mr Openshaw told her the story; and for the sad 
fate of that poor father whom she had never seen, he shed the only 
tears she ever saw fall from his eyes. 
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